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Weekly, price 8d. 

Subscription for Unstamped Copies: yearly, 
13s.; half-yearly, 6s. 6d.; quarterly, 3s. 3d.; of 
all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

Stamped Copies may be had direct from the 
Offices: yearly, 17s. 4d.; half-yearly, 8s. 8d. ; quar- 
terly, 4s. 4d.; payable in advance. 

Orchestra Offices: 201, Reaznr Street, W., 59, 
Firet Street, E.C. 





PIANOFORTE TUITION. 
\ RS. WALLACE (late Héitine Srorpet), 
1 Pianist to the Duchess Dowager of Sutherland, begs to 
announce that owing to the death of her husband, Mr. V incent 
Wallace, she requires to resume her professional ‘duties. Mrs. 
WALLACE attends Boarding Sehools, within a circuit of 12 
miles, and makes arrangements of a liberal character where 
there are several pupils in the same Family.—51, Orpnancr- 
noaD, St. John’s- wood, and Cramer & Co., -» 201, Regent- street. 


SINGING ACTRESS WANTED imme- 

diately for a first-class tour in England and Scotland to 
slay the principal soprano parts in the Old Operas and act in 
wamas with Songs. Apply to X. Y. Z., Messrs. Cramer & 
Co., Regent-street. Silence after one week may be considered 
a negative. 


\ DLLE. LINAS MARTORELLI begs tc to 
announce that as her engagement at La Sc ALA, Milan, 
does not terminate until the 25th of March, she will not be in 
Iwndon before the 30th. Address, Cramer & Co., 201, 
Regent-street. 
i" ISS FANNY ARMYTAGE will SING Feb. 
12th at Carlisle ; 14th and 16th, Greenock ; 17th, Aber- 
deen; 20th, Greenock ; 24th, Edinburgh ; and at the Queen's 
Concert Rooms, Hanover-square, 27th Feb. Letters respecting 
Oratorios, Concerts, Private Soirées, to be addressed to 15, 
Park-crescent, Stockwell, 


\ DLLE. LIEBHART begs to announce her 

return to Town, and that she will visit Scotland the end 
of February. All communications respecting engagements en 
route to be addressed to her residence, 8, MARLBOROUGH-HILL, 
St. John’s-wood, until the 1st of March. 


| geome LIEBHART will SING the immensely 

successful new Ballad, “THE LOVER AND THE 
BIRD,” (Composed expressly for her by Guglielmo, ) at Clifton 
on the 14th March. 


i ISS BERRY requests that all communications 

relative to LESSONS in Singing, either in Town or 
Country, be addretsed to her care of Messrs. R. Cocks & Co., 
New na street, or Keprern & Son, 11, Albert- terrace, 
Notting-hill, W. 


\ DLLE. RITA FAVANTI be to an- 
nounce that she has arrived in England, after a long 
absence on the Continent. All communications for Concerts, 
Oratorios, Tours, &c., to be 
ABINapos V ILLA8, Kensington, W 


\ ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs _ to 

announce that she has resumed her GUITAR Teaching 
for the season, in Town and Country. 38, WELBECK-sTREET, 
Cavendish-square, W. Where may be had her latest publi- 
cation for in for the Guitar. 


yee BERGER-LASCELLES requests all 
_nttovienn respecting town or country engagements for 

Oratorios, Concerts, Lessons, &c., to be addressed to her resid- 
enee, 3, York-street, Portman-square, W. 


MESS KATE GORDON (Pianiste). All com- 
munications to be addressed to her residence, 82, Sr. 
GaonGe’s-noap, Warwick-square, Belgravia. 


ADAME ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) 
to announce that she has REMOVED from 12, 
BRAUFO ee Marpa-vaig, to 15, SPRINGFIELD- 
VILLAS, Kiupurn, N where all communications respecting 
engagements for Oratorios, and Public or Private Concerts, in 
or country, or from Pupils, are to be addressed. 


R. SIMS REEVES will sing the great 
Tenor Air from ‘‘TOBIAS” “ Father, thine arms around 
me throw,” and ‘‘O Salutaris Hostia” at the St. James's Hall, 
0 Tuesday, February 13th. Band and Chorus nearly 800, | 21, 
Coxpucror, Mr. Bengpicr. Tickets at all the principal Li 
and Musicsellers, 


) R. W. H. CUMMINGS’ Tour with Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington. will conclude on the 10th of 

, on which date he will return to London, Fan 
Vou Forest Hill, London, 8.E. 


Me. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as- usual 
Addpent vB on Raturdaya: Pianoforte, Singing and Harmony. 
Address, Mr, Jonx Ruopzs, Crorpoy, 8. 


Wie PAPE—honoured by the command of 
RA -3 the Prince of Wales—commenced his tour 























to her residence, 28, 





























ASHDOWN & PARRY’S 
NEW AND POPULAR 


DANCE MUSIC. 





pda 8. d. 
The Happy Home ........ Cc. H. R. Marriott 4 0 
The Oriental ..... 2.00. ccsccecccccess CH. R. Marriott 4 0 
Be ens 2 raps? ves so 20 202 C. H. R. Marriott 4 0 
The Caledonian .. te cc ce 000d ce os cel Ge Et a a © 
The frish ...... Perera 2 ee ee 
The Punch and Judy . .... H.S. Roberts 4 9 
The Punch and ron Lancers . .. H. 8. Roberts 4 0 
The Sambo .... .. John Pridham 3 0 
WALTZES. 
The “Sing, birdie, sing,” on Ganaz’s ular song 
C. wk Marriott 4 0 
The Punch and Judy . soccescece Co H.R, Marriott 4 0 
The Wood-nymph ...........¢..+00. ©. H. R. Marriott 4 0 
SD v0 08-00:09 00:09 ..+.» John Pridham 4 0 
POLKAS. 
The Jolly Dogs ........... . C. H.R. Marriott 3 0 
The Organ Grinder ...... 0005+. . C. H. R. Marriott 3 0 
The Punch and Judy C. H. R. Marriott 3 0 
The one: « on ’ Offenbach’ 8 s popular “Orphée aux 
Enfers” - . C. H.R. Marriott 3 0 
The Bacchus .... O08 . C. H.R. Marriott 8 0 
The Trebelli, polka mazurka ........ C. H. R. Marriott 3 0 
GALOPS. 
The Jolly Dogs.. ccccccecsosovee O. BM. BR. Marriott 3 0 
The Punch and Judy. cocccececesecece C. H. R Marriott 3 0 
The Gunpowder Plot ..........++++e+.. Stephen Jarvis 3 0 





All the above are — illustrated in gold and colours 
by the first Artists of the day. 





LONDON : 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 





REGENT PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 
210, REGENT STREET, W. 
R. ADDISON, having transferred to Messrs. 


LAMBORN COCK & Co. the whole of the important 
works acquired at the sale of Messrs, Addison & Lucas, solicits 
.. continuance = the kind paves extended to him for so 
uests that in future all orders for his Pub- 


years, anc 
licati ms and Music should be add 
LAMBORN COCK, ADDISON, & Co., 
62 & 63, New ’Bond- -street, Ww. 


*.* Orders for Pianofortes and Musical Instruments to be 


addressed to 
210, 


MISS GABRIEL’S TWO NEW SONGS. 


“BE THOU NEAR ME.” 
“UNDER THE PALMS.” 
The Words by J. H. McNaveuren, Esq. 


Price Three Shillings. 


REGENT STREET. 








LAMBORN COCK, ADDISON, AND CO., 
62 & 63, New Bond-street, W. 


TODARE. — 333xv REPRESENTATION. 
THEATRE OF MYSTERY, EGYPTIAN po 
ate Colanet STODARE, D 
man lone 
and the aya al Family at Windsor Castle, Rey evening, Nov. 
21, 1865. The Marvellous SPHINX, the Birth of 





ormed by him.—Every Evening at Eig’ 
a and Rata KA Three. “Stalls ® Mitchell's Old Bon 
Box-office, Egyptian —Admission, Js. and 


Say miraculous.”—Vide “The Times,” April 18, 1865. 





OUNOD’S * Bag = Py Sow Bets Selle 
Reserved Seats situat may 

had m+. & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. Early | aff 

application is solicited. 











"WENCES 


uis 
"t ta’ Tinjonty' the % the Isom 


Flower Trees, 
STODARE’S celebrated INDIAN nee FEAT, as 
ee oh om 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE 
PRINCIPAL CHORUSES 
FROM 


MENDELSSOHN’S ORATORIO 
ELIJAH. 


IN SINGLE NUMBERS. 





No. 1—BLESSHD ARE THE MEN. 
2.—BAAL, WE CRY TO THEE. 
3.-THANKS BE TO GOD. 
4.—BE NOT AFRAID. 
5.-HE WATCHING OVER ISRAEL. 
6.—HOLY, HOLY IS' GOD. 
7.-THEN SHALL YOUR LIGHT. 


———. 


FOURPENCE EACH. 


—__ —. 


NET 


PRICE, 


LONDON: 


EWER & CO.’'S MUSICAL LIBRARY, 
87, REGENT STREET. 





ORNING CONCERTS at tHe QUEEN’ rs 
CONCERT ROOMS, Haxoven Sqvank.— 
Gentlemen intending to give Morning and Evening Gincer 
Entertainments at these celebrated Rooms are res: 
invited to be early in their application. For terms apply to 
Fisn, at the Rooms; Messrs, Ronsert Cocks & te, N 
Burlington- street. 


OBERT COCKS & & Co. s NEW SONGS anp 
BALLADS, postage free, at half the marked price, with 
an extra stamp’ to each for postage. A 6, New 
Buaruixcton-street, London. 


ARBLINGS AT a 
RICHARDS. 


pricea: Song. By aaa FRICKER. 3s. 








By BRINLEY 








()! YE TEARS. Ballad. Fy ABT. 2. 6d, 





[oo GEM. W. T. WRIGHTON. 2s. 6d. 





7 CUKCOO SONG. F. ABT. 3s. 





il BAWN. W. T. WRIGHTON. 2s. 6d, 





VER THINE. 
London: Ronzat Cocxs & Co., New Burlington-street. 


AYDN’S CELEBRATED Page pn oF 
an! 108 
THE guacor’. awe? ‘ayton’s Vens ; 





rformed under Mr. to 
RH, the late lamented Consort. 158, Lonsdale’s 
Musical , 26, Old Bond-street. 





a a ae Lover anp THE Birp,” 
Oxenford, composed 17 Guglielmo, 


aART ith unprecedented success, en- 
ay? Miia EBA evening. ‘Duscas Davison & Co., 244, 


PS Ds aes bene, & Paps mn _- 
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N ISS PALMER LISLE will SING 
4 G,. Perren’s New Song, “I SHOULDN'T LIKE TO 
TELL” at the Albion Tavern, City, on the 17th of February. 


i\' ISS ANNA HILES will SING George 

Perren’s new Cavatina, “WHEN THE CUCKOO 
COMES AGAIN,” at Ramagate cn February 12th, and South- 
ampton on the 19th. 


M58 BANKS will SING George Perren’s 

new Cavatina, ‘WHEN THE CUCKOO COMES 
— at Sheffield on the 2ist inst., and Bath on the lst 
March. 


ISS F. ARMYTAGE will SING the new 

and popular Ballad. “1 SHOULDN'T LIKE TO 

TELL,” as follows :—Feb, 12th, Carlisle ; 14th, Greenock ; 17th 
Aberdeen ; 24th, Edinburgh. 








Perren’s new Cavatina, ‘‘WHEN THE CUCKUU 
COMES AGAIN,” at Dundee on the 12th inst. 





N R. GEORGE PERREN will SING his new 
Song “ THERE'S NONE 80 FAIR AS SHE,” at 
Dundee on Feb. 12th; Drury-lane, 14th ; Camberwell, 15th ; 
Aouthampton, 19th; Reigate, 20th; Sheffield, 21st ; Basingstoke, 
27th ; Kingston, 28th ; and Bath, March Ist, 
N Rk. ARTHUR LLOYD will SING the great 
comic song, ‘‘ Ka-Foozle-Um,” at the Canterbury, London 
Pavilion, and Weston’s Music Halls every evening. 
First Prize, Leipsic Conservatorium, 1865. 
i\' R. HORTON CLARIDGE ALLISON in- 
structs students, professional or amateur, in Pianoforte 
playing, Harmony, Counterpoint, and yy on the prin- 
ciples of the German Colleges of Music), through the medium of 
the English or German languages. Address, 206, Marylebone- 
roal, N.W f 
( RGAN BUILDING.—-E. FLETCHER, from 
London, Organ Builder, 12, Usion-strert, Ship-street, 
Brighton. 


_ LONDON PIANOFORTE COMPANY 

Limiten (Trade-mark ‘ Dussek & Dussek’’). Manu- 
factories, 30, Lrue-staert, Camden-road, and at CastTLE-ROap, 
Kentish Town ; Orrice 1x LyMs-sTRERT. 

The London Pianoforte Company manufacture for the Trade 
and the Profession a great variety of Pianofortes, which they 
send out in the very HIGHEST STATE OF PERFECTION, as 
regards Tone, Touch, and Durability. 

The Instruments manufactured by the Company must be 
ordered through Dealers or Professors, their transactions being 
entirely confined to wholesale trading. 

JONN GEARY, General Manager. 


30, Lyme-street, Camden-road, N. 











LIST OF DEALERS SUPPLIED BY THE 
LONDON PIANOFORTE COMPANY. 


Ashton-under-Lyne oo... 6.0008 .. J, Newall, 













PRS eee ee 
Relfast MN 
Birmingham oo 6.6. ccc cece ee ee cece es Adams & Beresford. 
PID os oc 00 bb 00 0006-00. 0000-00000006 Oe a DOR 
OT PRP ere 
DUD oi 0 04 b000 06 00 08 00 06-00-0000 00 Memmeen @ Some, 
BI os. oc 56 05:45 00:00:08 00 50.00 00.0edne ee ee 
DEROD ocn 00.00 ce 880% 60 00 40-00% . Wm. Brunt, 
din bs ke ene esaw dons W. E. Spragg. 
Canterbury ciicccees G. Eastes. 
Cheltenha 


Ditto aK shiek 





Ditto .. T. P. Hatton. 
Clifton .. . Mr. Harrison, 
Dublin H. Bussell. 

Ditlo .. Cramer & Co, 
Dundee .. E. Jobson. 

Ditto .. Wm. Methven & Co. 

Ditto .... Thomson & Co 
Edinburgh . John Purdie. 

Ditto - . Paterson & Co, 

Ditto . Wood & Co, 
Kastbourne poah «e+e T. W. Maas. 
en TETETETETETETETET ELE J. Muir Wood & Co, 
eee ees FC 
HaNGad o.oo oe ceccceccvecreccrcccece Wik, GUMRWRT, 
Mavhegeds oo 00 00 00 00 0000 00 0000 00.00 00 Cy EORNOe 
Huddersfield ....c0cecceececcescecees Je WOOd, 
LEAMINGON cocesecececececcevcoeees Mr. Mander, 
BEE ine v0 00.00 60 2600 00300000 00nd 

TOR bain swine bene 0h 0t ce 2knnenenen ee 

BOTTA 20 cv've v0 ve 00.0) bd ve've cube bien Os MRE 
Manchester... 666. ce cece ce eeeeee ee Hime & Addison. 

BOD oc 00.00 00 00.00: 00. cb 000000000000 Eb Ee 

DMO oc 00 cc v0 000020 00 cece cvcescce OENED BUREN, 

BON] ic vc v0.06 Bb ve Seve ve 00 dobeddce MD OO 
Newcastle oo cc cccvsececsceceeeescees Nicholson & Son, 
PU MOUER occ ce secs cccececccecccece MIG, Bowe. 
Reading .. ccc cecece ceeeceeecsceeees Miss Binfleld, 
Stourbridge wececececececeeeeeceeeee H. Simms, 
Brenderiand .... 6... cess ce cece eeeeee CoS, Vincent, 
BBWAA . «0 0's 00 os ccrccccccevevees Mr. Beringer. 
FRIIPOMD «6 vis vo +000 ve ve v0 ce be vb cv ue cs My MEE. 

R ANDEGGER’S NEW SONGS. 
p Jo Camere oo ccccavdecccccccesteccsvcderce . 
Innamorata «l'una stella (in G) ... ‘ 

ditto (in B flat) 
Se siete buona, come siete bella... 
La Luna é bella (in G) .........00 





ditto (in B flat) .......00 

*‘Four Italian songs, ‘Si siete buona,’ ‘Innamorata da’ una 
stella,’ ‘To C amero.’ and ‘La tuna é bella,’ by Alberto Rand 
(Cramer & Co.), may be safely commended to those who ps mf 
something genuine and Italian to sing. The second is, perha) 
the most Important of the four as a composition. Signor 
Randegger does not come before the public empty-handed, 
neither disrespectfully. He always does his best, and this is 
sometimes very good." —Athenceum, 


CRAMER & CO, Limited, 201, Regent-street, London, W. 


(\. GRETTON'S MENUETTO 
e TRIONFALE. 4. 


Caaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 














HE LATB GEORGE LINLEY.—The friends 
of the late GEORGE LINLEY, whose lyric poetry has so 
long been the delight of our Drawing-rooms, are desirous of per- 
petuating hia memory, and paying a tribute of affectionate 
esteem to his genial qualities and great talent. They propose to 
erect, by Subscription, a plain Marble Monument over his grave 
in Kensal Green Cemetery, bearing an inscription with his name 
and the date of his death. Subscriptions received by Ropent 
Appisox, Esq., 210, Regent-street; Thomas Brake, Esq., 56, 
Mornington-road, Regent’s-park ; FreL1x Wetss, Esq., 32, Great 
Russell-street. 





&. 8. d. £. 8. da 
Metzler & Co....... 2 2 0 Fred. Davison, Esq. 1 1 0 
R. Cocks & Co...,. 2 2 0 | J. Broadwood, Esq. 1 1 0 
Chappell & Co. .... 2 2 0 | Erard& Co. ...... 1 1 0 
Cramer & Co....... 2 2 0 Boosey & Co. ...... 1 1 0 
Novello & Co. .... 2 2 0 Jno. Foster, Esq. .. 010 6 
R. Addison & Co... 1 1 0 Dr. Spark ........ 010 6 
M. Cawood, Esq... 1 1 0 | H. Goodban, Esq... 010 0 
Robt. Blake, Esq... 1 1 0 | J. Simpson, Esq. .. 010 0 
F. Weiss, Esq. .... 1 1 0 W. Bishop, Esq. .. 010 0 
W. Weiss, Esq..... 1 1 0 FF. WW. ssccsorce OM 8 
G. Vickers, Esq. .. 1 1 0 B.C srwwe OM 6 
Ignace Gibsone, Esq. 1 1 0 WCMU os de cseces War oe 
F. Davison, Esq. .. 1 1 0 Mrs. Hollier ...... 0 5 0 
Hutchings & Co. .. 1 1 0 E. Schiller, Esq. 050 
Lamborn Cock & Co. 1 1 0 An old friend ...... 0 5 0 





REICHARDT’S NEW SONG. 
“The Haunting Thought.” 


Price 3e. Illustrated. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Herr Reichardt was rapturously encored (at the ane | 
Evening Concerts) after some of his songs, which were rendered, 
as might be expected, with faultless expression. ‘The 
Haunting ‘Thought,’ which was given for the first time in 
Glasgow, is a production worthy of the composer's genius.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Street, Lonpon, W. 





THE 
NEW COMIC SONG, 
AS SUNG EVERYWHERE, 


“KA-FOOZLE-UM,” 


A LEGEND OF JERUSALEM. 
Price, 28. 6d. 


Showing the birth of Ka-Foozle-Um and her Syrian sire ; how 
the dear ~ trapscended her parent ; how the chére rose above 
pa; the Jew-lover and his national antipathies ; trial by Jewry 
and conviction of the criminal ; the auld Turk and the alterca- 
tion ; how even the best story needs a little bo(l)s’tring; the 
father’s sack-rifice ; how the Turk could not brook his daugh- 
ter's love, but how he could Brook his daughter’s lover; how 
both lovers were found d-rowned, and how the parent’s conduct 
is not found square; how the Jews avenged their relative; how 
the Turk, living in Jerusalem, became Jew'd-here ; how his 
bills becoming jue he july fled ; how the phantoms of the lovers 
walked the scene ; how they took a ghost-turn, and how the 
story goes-sternly to a conclusion. 





** The concert closed with ‘ Ka-foozle-um,’ a romance of which 
the scene is Jerusalem, and of which the narrator was Mr. 
James Bull, whose make-up as an Israelite of the old clo’ type 


——.., 





A NEW SUPPLY OF 


ROOT’S CURRICULUM, 


Sold by special arrangement with Mr, Roor, 
AT THE 
TONIC SOL-FA AGENCY, 
43, PATERNOSTER ROW, 





Price Eighteen Shillings. 





A Lipernat ALLOWANCE To TEAcuERs, 





** Songs and Pieces by the author of the  Prajris 
Flower,” ‘Never forget the dear ones,” and the 
“Laughing Chorus!” Lessons in Harmony, in the 
cultivation of the Voice, and in Musical Expression 
from the aptest pupil and intimate friend of the 
venerable Lowrtt Mason—the cleverest teacher wo 
ever heard!! What a rich treat to the lovers of 
popular musical education there must be be here! 
These were our thoughts as we perused the title 
page and began to examine this large and well filled 
volume. But expectation rose still higher when wo 
were told by a personal friend of Mr. Roor’s that 
the work had occupied much of Mr. Roort's time for the 
last six years, and nearly all his time during the last 
three ! 

“We are happy to say that expectation was not 
disappointed on a closer acquaintance. Here ye 
found three streams of knowledge flowing on to. 
gether, and each occupying the attention of the 
pupil at the right time and in a proper degree—the 
knowledge of the Pianoforte, the knowledge of Voice 
cultivation, and the knowledge of Harmony and 
Expression. A young pupil, with an intelligent 
mother or a good teacher for a guide, may sit down 
to his piano, with this book, and take his first and 
simplest lesson. From this he may go steadily on, 
making sure that he will never have to take a violent 
or very difficult or unnecessary step, but that every 
step will be higher than the last, and that he will be 
encouraged to linger on each step just long enongh 
to make it quite familiar without being wearisome 
—until he attains (in a year or two years 
time, we suppose) very skilful execution. But 
no sooner does he find himself quite firmly 
seated in command of the finger board, than 
a few simple exercises for the voice begin, and his 
new formed power of playing is called into use to 
accompany his own songs on the piano. These little 
songs, occasionally introduced, soon develope them- 
selves into Voice Training Exercises on the Italian 
Method, with interesting original suggestions from 
Mr. Roor. These also are occasionally introduced, 
apparently as a reward to the pupil for conquering 
some difficulty in his pianoforte progress. As how- 
ever the pupil’s practice in Playing and Singing 
advances, he is asked to study and understand some- 
thing of the chords which he is playing, and is 
taught how to give proper expression, both with 
Voice and Piano to the various Sentiments and Pas- 
sions of the Mind. Each of these topics is intro- 
duced just at that stage of progress at which it should 
be introduced to the average pupil, and exercises on 
each topic are repeated just when and just as often 
as such a pupil can best use them. Those Teachers 
of Music who know the value of lessons and exer- 
cises, which are not only progressively 
but arranged in a good progression, will value this 
work at a high price. Intelligent mothers who wish 
to teach their own daughters will find it a treasure 
indeed ; it is of course in the established notation 
that our Tonic Sol-fa teachers will find it very sug- 
gestive and useful.”—Tonic Sol-fa Reporter. 





was complete, The burlesque song was very lly ren- 
dered ; it kept the audience in a perpetual titter, and was 
neored.” —Staffordshire Sentinel. 





Caamer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





E W ITALIA 
Sognai (Reverie) .., 
Il Sospetto ........... 
Taci, non dirmi il vero 
La Restituzione ...... ° 
Gli Occhi Neri ........ ce 
Invito alla Tarentella .. . . Traventi 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201. Regent-street. 











Who’s your Doctor ? 


I HAVE NOT REQUIRED ONE SINCE 
I TOOK 


MORISON’S PILLS, 








PIANOFORTES. 


Mh ha & SON., PIANOFORTE 
e MANUFACTURERS, 18, SOHO-SQUARE, W., 
65, JOHN-STREET, Fitzroy-square, W.C. (Manufacturers to 
the late firm of Allison and Allison, Dean-street, Soho.) 

W. J. E. & Son respectfully invite the attention of the 
Nobility, Cl and the Profession to the Stock of FIRST- 
CLASS PIANOFORTES which they have always on hand, 
from which to select either for Sale or Hire. 

Pianofortes manufactured for extreme climates; also for 
schools, in ash, mahogany, or American walnut, at 24 guineas. 

Pianofortes tuned, repaired, taken in exchange, &c. 





IRS, carefully selected and for 
AA ek See VE. 
There is a flower that bloometh .........- 
No. 1 Cee yee = he a sents vee } Manitana 
No. 2 ee Tore eee eae seresesesees Robin Hood 
The Convent Ocll...........c...0.: Castille 
No. 84 »pwasrank & fame tha ‘emapted thee } Rose of 


No. 4..Quanto é bella, Quanto é cara......L’Elisire d’Amore 


Ah! Dove maine andarono ..........++ Anna Boleno 
ae SO eae eer veeessseeeBeatrice di Tenda 
Sweet my ceeeceseseeee* U Dorling 
No. 6) Take this cup of 0 erm 
Price 28. each. 


Caamar ann Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 
Cramer & Co.'s Pianoforte Gallery, 200, Regent-street. 








ee —— ee ee Sela ae Ue 
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THE PRICE OF A LIFE. 
AN INCIDENT IN THE WRECK oF “THE Lonpon.” 





At that moment, those in the boat were piteously called 
upon by a young lady who shrieked out: ‘A thousand guineas, 
if you will take me in!’ But, in that solemn hour, millions of 
money would have been accounted valueless; and to have re- 
turned must have resulted in the destruction of all,”—See Public 
Journals, on the wreck of the ‘‘London.” 





I. 
She stands on the deck of the sinking ship, 
” Her hair in the storm-wind streaming; 
Planch’d is her cheek, and quiv’ring her lip, 
And her eyes are wildly gleaming. 
She clasps her jewell’d hands, till blood 
Discolours her delicate fingers; 
Then, stretches her bare white arms o’er the 
flood, 
Towards the last frail boat that lingers; 
And the wail of a woman rings, clear, thro’ the 
strife,— 
“A Thousand Pounds for this perill’d life!” 


II. 

No! No! for the surf of the surging sea, 

Bears the boat from the doom’d ship’s side; 
Woe! woe! for the maiden never will be 

The Emigrant’s beautiful bride. 
Oh! for his arm to sustain her now— 

Oh! for a final embrace ! 
Lonely —ere lost—she kneels, by the prow, 

Upturning her tearful face. 
Anda pray’r reaches God, thro’ that ocean-strife, 
And a soul ascends to its heav’nly life. 


Henry RICHARDS, 








Our Feuilleton, 


No. XC. 
§. VALENTINE, MUS. DOC. 


In these degenerate days of ours old traditions 
have become corrupt and old customs perverted. 
That we have gone back in spiritual things as 
well as in the arts, sciences, law, commerce, 
politics, drama, watches, and omnibuses, is so well 
ascertained a fact that it is needless to probe the 
extent of our degeneration in hierology. Our 
knowledge of the beautiful legends of old— 
legends connected with the early martyrs—is 
indeed pitiahly small. It has deteriorated in pro- 
portion to our regard for those worthies. Who 
thinks now of emulating the example which good 
but putiferous men of old set in renouncing the 
sensual charm of cleanliness? Who would re- 
nounce the eureka of the nineteenth century for 
the well-haired shirt of the ancient zealot? Who 
would accept that beautiful faith which once 
obtained: that a cultivation of cutaneous para- 
sites was the first step to godliness? There are 
good men now who abjure Mappin, but then they 
cleave to Rimmel. Combs and brushes are to be 
found in the dressing-tables of the most ascetic. 
Rectors, vicars, and curates there be; but where 
is he who prefers his kitchen grate as a dormitory 
to that invention of the Evil One the sommeil 
dastique? And, oh my monastic brethren, how 
the fleshly affections cleave unto boots ! , 

So, as our regard for the glorious hermits of old 
has waned, in like proportion has our remem- 
brance of their lives departed. A good man and 
pure, by name Erasmus Theodosius Smith whose 
eoclesiastical title is Astleius, once tried to restore 
monasticism in the land. He found a goodly 
Hermit, and emulating the example given us in 
our first parents, he set him in a Garden—in the 
Pleasant valley of Cremornia. It was of no use: 
the giddy crowd would not profit by the lesson. 
Of such men they know not, neither for such men 
care. What layman is there who could repeat the 
life and teachings of S. Bolleroo ? 

To what extent the knowledge of the martyrs 





of S. Valentine. There is no saint in all Butler 
more noted, more celebrated by us after a fashion, 
than this worthy. His day is recognised by the 


8. Bink are perhaps only celebrated in limited 
quarters; but every schoolgirl knows the four- 
teenth of February and to whom that feast 
belongs. And yet the world confuses the patron 
of this day with a profane jumble of hearts and 
doves and rings and passionate verse, to the grief 
of the celibate. Had S. Valentine any knowledge 
of loves and doves, of hearts and darts, of kisses 
and misses, of cupids and stupids? Certainly not; 
his principles forbad them. Not for him were the 
walks in groves where the whispering spirit of 
Eros roves, where the lover cudgels an amorous 
muse, and the languishing turtle coos and woos; 
not for him was the lyre’s low tune under the 
moon to the slumbering spoon; nor the rapture 
when over her balcony-tips he hears the avowal 
from crimson lips; nor the sweet sad parting 
when anguish rare compels the fair to let down 
her back hair. ‘No, neither Love’s dart nor his 
dewy pinion, nor the violet eye nor the mignon 
chignon, nor the wave of a fan nor a waltz of 
Coote’s that twinkles in bootsther tootsy-woots, 
nor smile that blesses nor frown that hurts, nor 
idle wooing with flirts in skirts who flutter men’s 
heartstrings under their shirts,—none of all this 
was enjoyed by him who flourished of old as a 
martyr grim, and none of it can be (of course it 
ain’t) for a frumpy, grumpy, celibate Saint. 

Curious enough too, though a few records set 
the popular delusion right in assuring the 
world that S. Valentine had nothing to do with 
the institution bearing his name, most of the 
records are either deficient in detail or false in 
statement. The books state that the reverend 
gentleman was a bishop of Africa, who flourished— 
it is difficult to remember when. They are 
erroneous in their information, 8. Valentine was 
certainly an ecclesiastic, but he was something 
more. Previous to taking orders he was connected 
with the church: his position in the choir was 
antecedent to his position in the pulpit. 
S. Valentine was organist at the church of 
S.Excelsus. 8. Valentine was a Doctor of Music. 

While yet in the choir he was so famed for his 
voice and its strength and volume, that they 
called him in the musical Latin then in vogue, 
Crescendo Clamans which in English would be the 
Howling Swell. After the accession of our Edward 
III., when the Norman and Saxon tongues began 
to assimilate and give birth to sturdy English, the 
word passed into our vocabulary, and from that 
time has passed down to this, when it has not been 
confined to a musical sense but has a wider inter- 
pretation: so that whenever a man is famous for 
attainment of any excellence and more especially 
excellence in dress and manners, his contempo- 
raries say of him that he is a Howling Swell. 

It was as a singer that Valentine first attracted 
the notice of Pope Gregory, a wise and able 
pontiff, who foresaw the necessity of consolidating 
the chair of 8. Peter by gathering around it the 
wisest and most proficient men of all orders lay or 
clerical. Hitherto, as after that time, the papal 
throne was surrounded by ecclesiastics alone, but 
Pope Gregory determined to select his counsellors 
among priests, poets, statesmen, warriors, artists 
and merchants; and so heterogeneous were the 
elements of his government that they were called 
Gregory’s Mixture. This wise pontiff at once 
descried Valentine’s excellence, and after calling 
him up toa very stiff examination in music, in 
which he had to correct all sorts of bad hymn 
tunes and write all sorts of worse, the good Pope 
gave him his diploma and created him Doctor of 
Music. 

And then Dr. Valentine went in for music se- 
verely. He was calculated to astonish not only 
the Church but the whole musical world, was Dr. 
Valentine. He was up to minor thirteenths and 
down on consecutive fifths, and had been all 
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oldest inhabitant and the youngest person. The | 
feasts of S. Paraffin, 8. Molasses, S. Wiggles, and | 


knew more about Twins than anybody else, and 
talked Tonality like mad. No unfortunate com- 
poser was safe within a hundred miles of Dr. 
Valentine: he would be at him, and grapple with 
him, and knock him over, and set him right, 
before the wretched creature had realised that he 
was anywhere wrong. “ If you were to cut up an 
apple, sir, into twelve bits,” Dr. Valentine would 
thunder, “ you could replace the bits and get the 
form again of a perfect apple, and so it is with a 
good tune. But with your miserable apology for 
a melody, if I break it up it is broken: there is 
no replacing it: it is not an apple but an egg— 
see here!” And then the irate Doctor would tear 
the MS. into a hundred pieces and pitch them in 
the composer's face, crying, “There—build that 
up again if you can!” Of course the composer 
could not rearrange the bits of paper or the 
fragmentary bars inscribed on each, so the Doctor 
would say, “Your tune is proved false and 
useless,” and leave his victim crushed with so 
logical an argument. 

To the choir if ever they incensed him by 
singing out of place, he would cry, “Call your- 
selves aChoir! Ye are a mere Choir of Foolscap!” 
This remark was once deemed a personal affront 
by the Archbishop of Rheims. 

So strong a mind could not but exert a mighty 
influence on the music of that time, and Guesleius 
a cathedral dignitary, and Gooseleius a scribe of 
psalms, though shining lights themselves, could 
not hold a candle to Valentine. He upset all 
their old-fashioned notions and replaced them 
with his own. The lighter musicians fared no 
better ; for Valentine believed so strongly in his 
own department—that is in the standard supre- 
macy of church fhusic over all other kinds—that 
whenever an unassuming troubadour came his way 
with a mild love-ditty or lay of joyaunce, Valentine 
would rush at him with a Gregorian and knock 
over his modest lyric with that strong test. It 
was as if Milton were to sit in judgment on a 
pantomime opening, or Ruskin go about correcting 
signposts, or the great Poole himself criticise the 
garments of Shoreditch. The effect was terrible, 
Naturally the Pope seconded Valentine, for this 
was the great teacher of church hafmony—an 
entity which has died out of late years. 

Now there was among the many pupils of 
Valentine (he had disciples of both sexes though 
himself a monk) a fair maiden called Jeremianna. 
She had been placed by her parents under the care 
of Valentine under a solemn pledge. The parents 
of Jeremianna were both ardent lovers of music until 
they met with a sad and violent end through hearing 
a bad tune. Their delicate organisation could not 
stand the shock, and they sank under it ; but feeling 
their end approaching they sent their daughter to 
Dr. Valentine, with a letter of recommendation 
which ran as follows:—‘‘ We assign to you tho 
copyright of our dear Jeremianna, beseeching you to 
bring her up in the true law of counterpoint and to 
make her worthy of her master. When she shall 
have acquired a thorough musical education, set her 
up or settle her or do whatsoever seemeth best to 
you: the dowry we bequeath will’suffice. She is at 





present a mere maiden composition, make a chef 
@euvre.” They then died. The air which proved 
their mortal blow was believed to be the same of 
which an ancient vaccine member of the family had 
once perished. 

Valentine accepted the charge and strove to carry 
out his mission, but found an insuperable obstacle 
in the stupidity of his pupil. Unlike the other 
students, Jeremianna though not deficient in contra- 
puntal knowledge, either could not or would not 
understand the true nature of the Return to the 
Dominant. This ignorance grieved the master 
much, but all his logic could not cudgel knowledge 
into the maiden’s brain. Even the apple theory 
failed to make the science plain, and Valentine grew 
desperate. To add to his annoyance, at the age of 
seventeen Jeremianna fell in love with a choral 
youth named Aldigesilaus, who, to make the matter 
worse, returned the affection. These two silly things 
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refused to acknowledge the existence of semitones so 
long as their hearts beat in unison. But so do other 
powers than music suffer when silly folks fall in 
love. Medicine, arithmetic, law, commerce are often 
thrown over for the sake of a pair of eyes. Why 
even the immortal consideration of Money itself is 
frequently lost sight of, so long as the enchanting 
glamour lasts. 

This perversity on the part of the young people 
80 irritated the goodly Valentine that he declared 
he would never consent to give Jeremianna to 
Aldigesilaus until the former had thoroughly 
mastered the Return to the Dominant. “ Never 
while I live!” he exclaimed. ‘ Until I have 
bequeathed her my brains to understand, or at all 
events my heart to feel, she shall never be this 
young man’s.” And this he swore with an oath 
the most solemn in his vocabulary: he swore it 
by the Diminished Seventh. 

The hope held out was so distant that after 
several years passed in trying to instil the true 
principle into the mind of Jeremianna, her lover 
lost heart and fled the country. Whither he had 
gone nobody could make out, but the unfortunate 
girl cherished him in her heart and hated music 
more than ever. 

Years passed and Valentine was made a Bishop 
by the Pope. He now set to work not only at 
reforming musical Christendom but at carrying 
true principles of harmony into foreign parts. 
Judea, Tartary, internal Africa, and the Carribean 
Sea were all to be made subservient to his theories. 
Madagascar and the American continent had not 
then been discovered; the former was found by 
Meyerbeer and the latter by Parepa at a much 
later date. 

Said the Bishop Valentine to his Holiness, 
“Father, let me first proceed to the kingdom of 
Lo-T’churtch, which lies beyond your papal sway; 
there are benighted heathens there who have no 
good music.”” And the Pope said, ‘Go, my son.” 

So Valentine gathered up his wings and made 
a Dissent on Lo-T’churtch. The voyage was long, 
and he had to sail through inharmonious seas 
before he reached the heathen land. When he 
disembarked with all his score and books of theory, 
he found the land indeed benighted. The chiefs 
of Lo-Tchurtch did not wear sumptuous apparel 
as in Valentine’s own country, but fashioned to 
themselves black garments cut like the tail of the 
swallow. At their great festivals they care less 
for noble songs than for the droning speech made 
them by their king, or Par-Son, as he was called ; 
and when they sang they chose sterile songs made 
them by two of their poor poets. The name of 
the one was Téht, and the name of the other was 
Bray-Dee. 

Forthwith stout Bishop Valentine commenced 
his ministry. He brought forth his immense 
tomes (whenever he travelled he always felt a- 
tome) and began to preach the doctrine of music. 
But the people would not listen. He was hooted, 
derided, sneered at, sat upon. At last when he 
even dared to assail their two national poets and 
to urge for a reform in their very costume of the 
tail of a swallow, the inhabitants of Lo-Tchurtch 
seized him violently and dragged him before the 
Par-Son. In the presence of the chief what was 
the Bishop's amazement to find his former choral 
disciple Aldigesilaus near the throne! Yes, he had 
forsaken his country for the kingdom of Lo- 
Tchurtch, where he was now promoted and made 
a Minister. 

Before the Par-Son Valentine argued in- 
effectually : the heathen dignitary would not be 
convinced, but grew angry. Ultimately when the 
good Bishop brought forth his apple theory, the 
Par-Son’s anger burst all bounds. 

“Ho slaves!” he cried, “ take this troublesome 
theorist and serve him as he proposes to serve the 
apple. Cut him into twelve pieces, and if he can 
satisfactorily reunite himself I will believe his 
theory.” 


ecclesiology for the more celestial harmony of two | They dragged away poor Valentine and cut him 
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arrange his twelve divisions, so his great theory 
of music fell to the ground practically applied. 

Aldigesilaus the Minister made no effort to save 
his old master as he was being intersected, but 
when he was lying in parts about the house of 
sacrifice, Aldigesilaus sought for the brain and 
heart. For, he thought, I will send these to 
Jeremianna, and then the Bishop’s vow will have 
been kept, and there will not be the slightest 
musical bar to our union. ‘ 

He found the heart but not the brain: that h 
been all absorbed by the Bishop’s intense study. 
So he sent the heart to Jeremianna with a letter 
to this effect :— 

“This heart removes the only obstacle to our 
happiness—it is the remains of our Valentine. If 
you love me as I love you, no Valentine can cut 
our love in two.” 

Jeremianna received the heart and accepted the 
omen with joy. “This,” she was wont to say, “is 
our Valentine.” 

Now when the Bishop was thoroughly dissected 
and done for, ‘‘ Let us bury him in oblivion,” said 
the Par-Son. 

They buried him in oblivion, and there he 
remained for many years, until his old friend the 
Pope heard of his fate and exhumed him from 
oblivion for canonical purposes. They made 
Valentine a Saint, but the confusion of his death 
continued to bother posterity as to his exact 
mission. And by a common perversion of history 
the tale of the heart and the love-letter attached 
itself to Valentine’s memory and induced the 
world to regard him as a Saint of Love. There- 
fore on the fourteenth of February, the day of the 
Bishop’s martyrdom, foolish young lovers send 
their mistresses hearts and such like emblems, 
accompanying them with amorous verses; and such 
missives they call Valentines. 





CONCERTS. 





Mr. Leslie’s first concert in the present year 
deserves more than a passing recognition. A 
glance at the prospectus will convince the reader, 
if he be a musical connoisseur, of the tact and 
judgment of Mr. Leslie in the formation of his 
program. It embraces madrigals two centuries 
and a half old and songs written a week or two 
ago, the gap between such specimens being 
bridged over by no less names than Haydn and 
Purcell. Englishmen, so completely distanced by 
foreigners in instrumental and operatic work, 
may point with legitimate pride to their madrigal 
writers: Gibbons, Weelkes, and others wrote 
things little if at all inferior to those of 
Palestrina and Orlando Lasso. The solidity of 
their work far more than couuterbalances such 
doubtful musical reputation as Dr. Arne’s, when 
measured by thé side of his foreign contempo- 
raries. The cathedral organists kept up, even in 
the troublous times preceding the Restoration, a 
good school of church music; but secular music, 
until Henry Purcell came to the rescue, was for 
years and years at discount. We have in our own 
day admirable part-song writers, and those 
gentlemen have a real incentive and stimulus for 
writing, supplied by Mr. Henry Leslie and his 
finely disciplined choir. The English madrigal, 
pure and simple, has died out; as far as we 
remember, the late Mr. Pearsall and Dr. Walmisley 
of Cambridge are the only two who published 
works cast in the same mould as that originated 
by our earliest and most genuine composers. The 
result was in some cases an issue of good sterling 
coin, but it lacked the genuine ring of the old 
Elizabethan writers. That the part-song flourishes 
and abounds, every successive concert given by 
Mr. Leslio amply testifies, and the writer, 
fortunate enough to hear his anthem, part- 
song, or glee, given by Mr. Leslie’s choir, must, if 
he find fault with the execution, be fastidious 


indeed. We cannot exaggerate the usefulness of 
the choir if we regard it as the proper exponent 
and interpreter of such writers as Macfarren, Smart 
and other men of mark living amongst - 
If these writers have failed in epics, their gon, 
nets and fragments bear the closest inspection, 
The finest performances of the choir on Thurs. 
day last were, ‘Flow, O my tears,” (Benet) and 
“As Vesta was” (Weelkes). In giving these the 
place of honour we are paying the choir a high 
compliment, for these two madrigals were not 
only the finest things in the program but taxed 
most severely the ability of the executants, Any. 
thing like slovenliness or coarseness in dealing 
with such music would be fatal. Both these 
madrigals were given with that delicacy and 
refinement which are peculiar to the forces 
commanded by Mr. Leslie. An apology was 
made for Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Leslie 
in a few well chosen words assured the au. 
dience of the sincerity of his belief that the 
great tenor is liable, like other mortals, to “skyey 
influences,” and that colds and coughs are as dis. 
appointing to the singer as to the public. Audi. 
ences are too apt to express their incredulity a 
little too loudly. Mr. Cooper and Mr. Leigh Wil. 
son were both well received. The latter hag 
still everything to learn, and will need much 
humility to teach him that the boisterous applause 
which greeted him in Purcell’s song should urge 
him to cultivate assiduously his gifts. Miss Ada 
Jackson, who made her début, evinces talent 
which makes us hope the best from this young 
artist. In her singing of “My mother bids me 
bind my hair’ she gave indications of great 
purity of voice and correct intonation. Her only 
fault was in taking the song rather slowly; but 
the recall was unanimous, Considerable credit 
is due to Mr. J. G. Callcott, who accompanied. 

At the last Monday Popular, Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard made her first appearance this season, 
Without devoting to this lady’s performance the 
inordinately lavish encomiums with which certain 
journalists deem it necessary to bespatter the 
first pianist of the Times, it is sufficient if we say 
she played with no diminution of her ability in 
execution, Dussek’s sonata in E flat, otherwise 
called “ Les Adieuzx,” introduced for the first time 
at a Monday Popular Concert. In the ever- 
popular F major sonata of Beethoven’s, Mdme. 
Goddard joined Herr Strauss, who played the 
violin part; and both drew down unanimous 
applause. The quartets included Haydn’s in E 
flat Op. 33, No. 2.,a work the merits of which 
make it a general favourite at gatherings of this 
sort: the players comprised the former quartet 
party—Ries, Strauss, Webb and Paque. Miss 
Banks sang nicely—as she always does—the 
“ Lullaby” of Glinka and Schubert's “Barcarolle.” 

The Limehouse Philanthropic Society gave 4 
concert at the Burdett Hall, Limehouse, on Mon- 
day evening. The artists engaged were Mdme. 
Rudersdorff, Mdme. Drasdil, Miss Egles, Miss 
Kate Frankford, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Lewis 
Thomas, and the Quartett Glee Union: Mr. 
Alfred Carder being pianist and conductor. The 
concert was a complete success, Mdme. Ruders- 
dorff being in good voice, and her pupil, Mdme. 
Drasdil, displaying her fine contralto tones to 
great advantage, while the ballads of Miss Bgles 
were exceedingly well given. Miss Kate Frank- 
ford gained an encore to Mr. Carder’s “May” 
song. Messrs. Wilbye Cooper and Lewis Thomas 
greatly distinguished themselves in their respec 
tive pieces, and the Quartett Glee Union afforded 
a welcome variety to the enjoyment of the evel- 
ing. The room was crowded in every part. 








THEATRES. 





“The Fly and the web,” a pleasant little two-act 
comedy, obviously of French origin, was produced 
at the Strand Theatre on Monday. The author 
or adapter, Mr. Adolphus Charles Troughton, is 
well and favourably known to playgoers. In the 








present effort he has given a neatly 
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and well written drama, the dialogue of which 
seldom or never descends to commonplace. The 
story exhibits the dangers and temptations ex- 
perienced by a young wife, naturally fond of 
pleasure and gaiety, who has become united to an 
old man of retiring disposition. During her 
husband's absence on the Continent she is exposed 
to the attentions of a court dandy who ingratiates 
himself into her confidence with a view to ruin 
her reputation. The husband’s confidential clerk 
defeats the intentions of the schemer, who is 
ultimately discomfited, and the lady is brought to 
acknowledge her own errors and the devotion and 
generosity of her preserver. There is an underplot 
wherein the dandy makes love to one Amorosa, a 
serving maid with aspirations for fine ladyism. 
As Mistress Trafick Miss Ada Swanborough essays 
a new line of business and acquits herself with 
remarkable grace and polish. In the second act her 
abilities were taxed to the utmost, but she carries 
the part through with wonderful spirit. Miss 
Raynham plays Amorosa, This lady has appeared 
so often and to such advantage in male parts that 
she has almost become identified with them. It 
is therefore with feelings of pleasurable surprise 
that we record her startling and unequivocal 
success ina feminine assumption. She plays with 
an amount of verve, force and abandon that ‘‘ must 
be seen to be appreciated.” Truman, the con- 
fidential clerk and “ guardian angel” finds an 
able and experienced representative in Mr. Parselle. 
Mr. Glitter, as represented by Mr. Edward Price, 
may be the type of ‘ye swell of ye period,” but 
we can hardly understand how such a man could 
turn the heads of a lady and her maid simulta- 
neously. The piece is put on the stage with the 
care and completeness usual at this theatre. In 
these days of realistic effects we imagine it would 
bean improvement to have real mirrors on the 
stage particularly (as in the present case) when 
reference is made to them in the text. The piece 
was a decided success, and when the curtain fell 
there was a general demand for the author, who 
bowed his acknowledgments from the stage. 
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RYAN v. WOOD.. 








At the Court of Queen’s Bench on Thursday, 
February 8th, Mr. Desmond Ryan brought an 
action against Mr. Wood, as proprietor of the 
Orchestra, for libel. Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., Mr. Hud- 
diestone, Q.C., Mr. Serjeant Robinson, and Mr. 
J. 0. Griffiths were counsel for the plaintiff; Mr. 
Coleridge, Q.C., and Mr. Hume Williams were 
counsel for the defendant. 

Mr. Hawkins stated the case tothe jury. The 
plaintiff, Mr. Desmond Ryan, who was educated 
at Dublin College, originally studied medicine, 
but leaving that he had for the last thirty years 
devoted his time and ‘talents to literary criticism, 
and was now the theatrical and musical critic 
attached to the Morning Herald and Standard 
newspapers. ‘The defendant, Mr. Wood, is a 
member of the firm of Cramer, Beale, & Co., of 
Regent Street, and the proprietor of the Orchestra 
newspaper, and the libel complained of appeared 
in that journal of the 8th of July last. The libel 
was headed ‘* Black Mail in Journalism,” and it 
charged the plaintiff with taking bribes for fa- 
Yourable notices of the performances of the 
Various artistes, and characterised him as a high- 
Wayman of the press. The libel was one likely to 
ruin the plaintiff, and he was obliged in defence 
of his character to come into court, and challenge 
the defendant to the proof of his scandalous 
charges. The plaintiff's solicitor wrote to the 
defendant and demanded an apology, feeling that 
& public apology was more valuable to him than 
auy amount of compensation in damages; but in- 
stead of inserting it, there appeared in the 
Orchestra of the 24th another article, headed, 
‘Mr. Desmond Ryan and the Orchestra.” It con- 
tained the letter of application for an apology and 
areiteration of the charges, and a challenge to 
Mr. Ryan to acquit himself if he could, and that 
What the defendant wanted was an investigation 
i a court of justice, 

The libels having been put in, 
_ wit. Ryan was called. He deposed—I am a 
literary man. I am engaged on the Morning 
Herald and Standard. Iwas educated in Kilkenny 
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College, and was brought up to the medical pro- 


fession. My father was a medical man. I have 
been connected with the musical world for years. 
I commenced writing songs and then librettos. I 
was for two seasons, 1855 and 1850, secretary to 
Mr. Lumley. I am intimately acquainted with 
most of the musical critics. I first knew the 
defendant when I was studying medicine in 
Edinburgh College. I was on good terms with 
him, and dined with him eighteen months since, 
I gave a concert at St. James’s Hall on 7th July, 
1865. The program produced contains the names 
of several artistes who sang forme. With the 
exception of one, they were all my-intimate 
friends. I was told by Mr. Gerrard, manager of 
Her Majesty's Theatre, that Mme. Harriers-Wippern 
would be an advantage to me, and I said, “ By all 
means, let her sing; but I shall not ask her 
myself.” Another lady wrote to me and asked 
me to allow her to sing. The concert was made 
public by advertisements. I have seen the articles 
complained of; there is not the slightest pretence 
for making the charges contained in them. They 
sang gratuitously. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CoLertpaE—It is neces- 
sary to hear a thing before writing on it. I have 
written an article after hearing the rehearsal and 
“0m the performance. I was not a young critic 
then. 

Re-examined—In 1857 I was appointed dramatic 
and musical critic on the Standard, and, it being 
my first engagement, I was desirious of doing as 
much work as I could. The “ Traviata” was 
announced at the Lyceum about a week or two 
after my engagement, and at the same time Mr. 
Wm. Russell, of The Times, gave an entertainment 
at Hanover-square Rooms; and I had to go there. 
I had first seen the rehearsal of “ Traviata,” and 
I engaged a gentleman to meet me at the Albion 
in the evening after the performance, and let me 
know how the piece went off. The arrangement 
was that if the piece went off satisfactorily he 
would not come; he did not. I wrote my flatter- 
ing notice of the piece, sent it in, and unfortu- 
nately it appeared the following morning. 

The Lorp Cuter Justice—Why unfortunate ? 

Mr. Cotertpaze—The piece was not performed 
(laughter). 

Mr. Ryan—Unfortunately for me, and I was 
dismissed the paper (loud laughter). 

The plaintiff was then asked whether any of the 
artists mentioned as having sung for him were 
present, and he said he believed Mr. Sims Reeves 
was—he had been on Saturday, and Madame 
Sainton-Dolby and others. 

*The Lorp Carer Justicr, to the plaintiff.—I 
presume that you are known to these artists as a 
musical critic ? 

Plaintiff.—Yes, certainly. 

The Lorp Cuter Justicr.—Pray, are there any 
other musical critics who, like you, give concerts ? 

Plaintiff—There was Mr. Howard Glover who 
did so. 

Mr. Cotertpcr.—But he has ceased to belong to 
the Morning Post. 

Plaintiff said that was so, no doubt. He, 
himself, he added, had not been a critic when he 
first gave a concert ; and his last was last year. 

The Lorp Cuter Justice.—At present you are 
the only musical critic who gives concerts ? 

Plaintiff said he believed he was. 

Mr. Sims Reeves was then called as a witness, and 
stated that he knew the plaintiff well and sang for 
him. 

In cross-examination he stated that his fee for 
singing at a concert was 30 guineas, and he sang for 
Mr. Ryan gratuitously as a friend. He first knew 
Mr. Ryan at Her Majesty’s Theatre. When he first 
knew him, he (the plaintiff) was connected with the 
Musical World. 

Mr. Cotertpor.—Well, Mr. Reeves, it has never 
fallen to my lot to see an unfavourable criticism upon 
you. (A laugh.) 

Mr. Reeves.—Oh ! I have had such criticisms, I 
assure you. 

Mr. Serjeant Rosrnson.—You are not afraid of 
adverse criticisms, are you? 

Mr. Reeves.—Oh, no; I depend upon the public. 

Madame Sainton-Dolby was then called, and stated 
that she had known the plaintiff long, and had sung 
for him twice. 

Mr. Coneripcr.—I am sure he was fortunate. May 
I ask what are your terms ? 

Madame Sainton-Dolby.—Am I obliged to state? 

Mr. Corertpcr.—Oh no, certainly not, if you 
object. 

Madame Lancia was next called and gave similar 
evidence. 

Cross-examined.—She said she knew Mr. Ryan 
was connected with the press, but she sang for him 
not on that account, but as a friend. She had like- 
wise sung for Mr. Howard Glover, but was paid for 





an old friend of his, and had known him some 
years, 

Mr. Harrison was then called and gave similar 
evidence, He had known him, he said, since the 
production of * Charles IT.” (Roars of laughter.) 
He explained that he meant the opera so called, 
which was “ produced” some ten or twelve years 
ago. 

Cross-examined.—He said he knew that Mr. Ryan 
was a musical critic, and he knew this when he sang 
at his concerts. He sang for him gratuitously, and 
his usual terms were from 15 to 20 guineas. 

It was stated that Miss Pyne would have been 
called, but she was at Manchester. 

Mr. Weiss was called and gave similar evidence. 
He had sung, he said, for Mr. Ryan because he was 
a friend of his. 

Cross-examined.—He said he knew Mr. Ryan was 
a critic, and that he criticized his performances. 

M. Jules Benedict was called, and gave similar 
eviderce. He had, he said, **conducted” Mr. Ryan's 
concerts. He had known him 10 or 12 years. He. 
was himself, he said, a writer of operas and cantatas. 
He had known him as a musical critic, and operas, 
like other things, depended a great deal upon news- 
paper criticisms. He was pressed in cross-examina- 
tion whether such criticisms had not great power, 
and the particular instance of M. Gounod was put to 
him, and he was pressed as to whether he did not 
know that he had been kept out of England for years 
by hostile criticism. He said he did not think that 
any musical critic would have such power. 

The Lorp Cuter Justice.—Are you aware of any 
other regular musical critic who gives concerts at 
which artists sing gratuitously ? 

M. Benedict said he was not aware of any other 
instance at present, 

The Lorp Curer Justice.—I mean an instance of 
a critic in the habit of constantly criticizing the 
performance of the artists who thus sing gratuitously 
for him. 

M. Benedict said he certainly knew of no other 
present instance of it but that of the plaintiff, 

The Lorp Cuter Justice.—I ask you, as a great 
authority, whether you think such a precedent should 
be drawn into a practice. 

M. Benedict.—It is a question of some difficulty. 

The Lorp Curer Jusrice.—I thought you com- 
petent to decide it. 

M. Benedict.—Well, my Lord, I believe, in my 
conscience that it is disadvantageous to the critics 
themselves, who give the concerts ; but, on the other 
hand, I may be allowed to say that the position of 
the plaintiff as critic never has entered into the con- 
sideration of those who have sung at his concerts. 

The Lorp Cuter Justice—I am sure, M. Benedict, 
it would not enter into yours. 

M. Benedict.—My Lord, I believe I may say, for 
musical artists generally, that they are very liberal 
in giving their services, either to charities, or to pri- 
vate persons, whether critics or others, who ask their 
services, freely, and without remuneration of any 
kind. 

The foreman of the jury here enquired whether 
they were to understand that all these eminent 
artists had given their services to the plaintiff 
gratuitously. 

The Lorp Cuter Justice said,—Certainly. Such 
was the fact. 

Mr. Serjeant Ronrxson, in addressing the jury for 
the plaintiff, said he admitted that it might be 
better if the character of critic and of concert-giver 
were kept distinct, but this, he urged, was far from 
excusing the scurrilous charges of this libel. There 
was nothing to show that the plaintiff had taken 
the services of these artists as bribes, and any 
respectable paper which knew that he had done so 
would have dismissed him. As it was, it was 
perfectly innocent, and there was no exeuse or 
pretence for these libellous charges. He therefore 
called upon the jury to award Mr. Ryan substantial 
damages. 

The following is the substance of Mr. Cotentpar’s 
speech in defence :—It is some comfort to have got 
this matter reduced within the limits of common 
sense and ordinary understanding, because when 
you heard my learned friend Mr. Hawkins, who is 
never so great as when he rises into those flights of 
moral elevation which so well becomes him, I am 
sure you must have thought that this was a serious 
and tremendous case which you had to adjudicate 
upon, and the woes of Mr. Ryan depictured as they 
were in that very moving and eloquent address were 
such as would touch the tenderest heart, and could 
only be soothed by a most enormous and exaggerated 
amount of damages. We heard them only from 
Mr. Hawkins himself I am glad to think, because 
when Mr. Ryan appeared in the box (and I have not 
had the honour of Mr. Ryan’s acquaintance before 
to-day) he looked very well as far as I could judge ; 
the eufferings that he had experienced were only the 
creatures of Mr. Hawkins’ too fervid imagina- 
tion, and the loss that he had sustained, or any 





it. She had sung for Mr. Ryan because she was 
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ecclesiology for the more celestial harmony of two | They dragged away poor Valentine and cut him 


young souls; thought less of quavers than quivers. 
They had got the crotchet of love in their brains, and 
refused to acknowledge the existence of semitones so 
long as their hearts beat in unison. But so do other 
powers than music suffer when silly folks fall in 
love. Medicine, arithmetic, law, commerce are often 
thrown over for the sake of a pair of eyes. Why 
even the immortal consideration of Money itself is 
frequently lost sight of, so long as the enchanting 
glamour lasts. 

This perversity on the part of the young people 
80 irritated the goodly Valentine that he declared 
he would never consent to give Jeremianna to 
Aldigesilaus until the former had thoroughly 
mastered the Return to the Dominant. “ Never 
while I live!” he exclaimed. ‘ Until I have 
bequeathed her my brains to understand, or at all 
events my heart to feel, she shall never be this 
young man’s.” And this he swore with an oath 
the most solemn in his vocabulary: he swore it 
by the Diminished Seventh. 

The hope held out was so distant that after 
several years passed in trying to instil the true 
principle into the mind of Jeremianna, her lover 
lost heart and fled the country. Whither he had 
gone nobody could make out, but the unfortunate 
girl cherished him in her heart and hated music 
more than ever. 

Years passed and Valentine was made a Bishop 
by the Pope. He now set to work not only at 
reforming musical Christendom but at carrying 
true principles of harmony into foreign parts. 
Judea, Tartary, internal Africa, and the Carribean 
Sea were all to be made subservient to his theories. 
Madagascar and the American continent had not 
then been discovered; the former was found by 
Moeyerbeer and the latter by Parepa at a much 
later date. 

Said the Bishop Valentine to his Holiness, 
‘Father, let me first proceed to the kingdom of 
Lo-Tchurtch, which lies beyond your papal sway; 
there are benighted heathens there who have no 
good music.” And the Pope said, ‘‘ Go, my son.” 

So Valentine gathered up his wings and made 
a Dissent on Lo-T'churtch. The voyage was long, 
and he had to sail through inharmonious seas 
before he reached the heathen land. When he 
disembarked with all his score and books of theory, 
he found the land indeed benighted. The chiefs 
of Lo-Tchurtch did not wear sumptuous apparel 
as in Valentine’s own country, but fashioned to 
themselves black garments cut like the tail of the 
swallow. At their great festivals they care less 
for noble songs than for the droning speech made 
them by their king, or Par-Son, as he was called; 
and when they sang they chose sterile songs made 
them by two of their poor poets. The name of 
the one was T’éht, and the name of the other was 
Bray-Dee. 

Forthwith stout Bishop Valentine commenced 
his ministry. He brought forth his immense 
tomes (whenever he travelled he always felt a- 
tome) and began to preach the doctrine of music. 
But the people would not listen. He was hooted, 
derided, sneered at, sat upon. At last when he 
even dared to assail their two national poets and 
to urge for a reform in their very costume of the 
tail of a swallow, the inhabitants of Lo-Tchurtch 
seized him violently and dragged him before the 
Par-Son. In the presence of the chief what was 
the Bishop's amazement to find his former choral 
disciple Aldigesilaus near the throne! Yes, he had 
forsaken his country for the kingdom of Lo- 
Tchurtch, where he was now promoted and made 
a Minister. 

Before the Par-Son Valentine argued in- 
effectually : the heathen dignitary would not be 
convinced, but grew angry. Ultimately when the 
good Bishop brought forth his apple theory, the 
Par-Son’s anger burst all bounds. 

* Ho slaves!” he cried, “ take this troublesome 
theorist and serve him as he proposes to serve the 
apple. Cut him into twelve pieces, and if he can 
satisfactorily reunite himself I will believe his 
theory.” 


|up. He had done the same to others before now, 


and it was his turn. Of course he could not re- 
arrange his twelve divisions, so his great theory 
of music fell to the ground practically applied. 
Aldigesilaus the Minister made no effort to save 
his old master as he was being intersected, but 
when he was lying in parts about the house of 
sacrifice, Aldigesilaus sought for the brain and 
heart. For, he thought, I will send these to 
Jeremianna, and then the Bishop’s vow will have 
been kept, and there will not be the slightest 
musical bar to our union. . 
He found the heart but not the brain: that h 
| been all absorbed by the Bishop’s intense study. 
So he sent the heart to Jeremianna with a letter 
to this effect :— 

“This heart removes the only obstacle to our 
happiness—it is the remains of our Valentine. If 
you love me as I love you, no Valentine can cut 
our love in two.” 

Jeremianna received the heart and accepted the 
omen with joy. “This,” she was wont to say, “is 
our Valentine.” 

Now when the Bishop was thoroughly dissected 
and done for, “‘ Let us bury him in oblivion,” said 
the Par-Son. 

They buried him in oblivion, and there he 
remained for many years, until his old friend the 
Pope heard of his fate and exhumed him from 
oblivion for canonical purposes. They made 
Valentine a Saint, but the confusion of his death 
continued to bother posterity as to his exact 
mission. And by a common perversion of history 
the tale of the heart and the love-letter attached 
itself to Valentine’s memory and induced the 
world to regard him as a Saint of Love. There- 
fore on the fourteenth of February, the day of the 
Bishop’s martyrdom, foolish young lovers send 
their mistresses hearts and such like emblems, 
accompanying them with amorous verses; and such 
missives they call Valentines. 
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Mr. Leslie’s first concert in the present year 
deserves more than a passing recognition. A 
glance at the prospectus will convince the reader, 
if he be a musical connoisseur, of the tact and 
judgment of Mr. Leslie in the formation of his 
program. It embraces madrigals two centuries 
and a half old and songs written a week or two 
ago, the gap between such specimens being 
bridged over by no less names than Haydn and 
Purcell. Englishmen, so completely distanced by 
foreigners in instrumental and operatic work, 
may point with legitimate pride to their madrigal 
writers: Gibbons, Weelkes, and others wrote 
things little if at all inferior to those of 
Palestrina and Orlando Lasso. The solidity of 
their work far more than couuterbalances such 
doubtful musical reputation as Dr. Arne’s, when 
measured by the side of his foreign contempo- 
raries. The cathedral organists kept up, even in 
the troublous times preceding the Restoration, a 
good school of church music; but secular music, 
until Henry Purcell came to the rescue, was for 
years and years at discount. We have in our own 
day admirable part-song writers, and those 
gentlemen have a real incentive and stimulus for 
writing, supplied by Mr. Henry Leslie and his 
finely disciplined choir. The English madrigal, 
pure and simple, has died out; as far as we 
remember, the late Mr. Pearsall and Dr. Walmisley 
of Cambridge are the only two who published 
works cast in the same mould as that originated 
by our earliest and most genuine composers. The 
result was in some cases an issue of good sterling 
coin, but it lacked the genuine ring of the old 
Elizabethan writers. That the part-song flourishes 
and abounds, every successive concert given by 
Mr. Leslie amply testifies, and the writer, 
fortunate enough to hear his anthem, part- 
song, or glee, given by Mr. Leslie’s choir, must, if 
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indeed. We cannot exaggerate the usefulness of 
the choir if we regard it as the proper exponent 
and interpreter of such writers as Macfarren, Smart, 
and other men of mark living amongst us 
If these writers have failed in epics, their gon. 
nets and fragments bear the closest inspection, 
The finest performances of the choir on Thurs. 
day last were, “Flow, O my tears,” (Benet) and 
“As Vesta was” (Weelkes). In giving these the 
place of honour we are paying the choir a high 
compliment, for these two madrigals were not 
only the finest things in the program but taxed 
most severely the ability of the executants. Any. 
thing like slovenliness or coarseness in dealin 
with such music would be fatal. Both these 
madrigals were given with that delicacy and 
refinement which are peculiar to the forces 
commanded by Mr. Leslie. An apology was 
made for Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Leslie 
in a few well chosen words assured the au. 
dience of the sincerity of his belief that the 
great tenor is liable, like other mortals, to “skyey 
influences,” and that colds and coughs are as dis. 
appointing to the singer as to the public. Audi- 
ences are too apt to express their incredulity a 
little too loudly. Mr. Cooper and Mr. Leigh Wil- 
son were both well received. The latter has 
still everything to learn, and will need much 
humility to teach him that the boisterous applause 
which greeted him in Purcell’s song should urge 
him to cultivate assiduously his gifts. Miss Ada 
Jackson, who made her début, evinces talent 
which makes us hope the best from this young 
artist. In her singing of “ My mother bids me 
bind my hair”? she gave indications of great 
purity of voice and correct intonation. Her only 
fault was in taking the song rather slowly; but 
the recall was unanimous. Considerable credit 
is due to Mr. J. G. Callcott, who accompanied. 

At the last Monday Popular, Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard made her first appearance this season, 
Without devoting to this lady’s performance the 
inordinately lavish encomiums with which certain 
journalists deem it necessary to bespatter the 
first pianist of the Times, it is sufficient if we say 
she played with no diminution of her ability in 
execution, Dussek’s sonata in E flat, otherwise 
called “ Les Adieux,” introduced for the first time 
at a Monday Popular Concert. In the ever- 
popular F major sonata of Beethoven’s, Mdme. 
Goddard joined Herr Strauss, who played the 
violin part; and both drew down unanimous 
applause. The quartets included Haydn's in E 
flat Op. 33, No. 2.,a work the merits of which 
make it a general favourite at gatherings of this 
sort: the players comprised the former quartet 
party—Ries, Strauss, Webb and Paque. Miss 
Banks sang nicely—as she always does—the 
“ Lullaby” of Glinka and Schubert's ‘“Barcarolle.” 

The Limehouse Philanthropic Society gave a 
concert at the Burdett Hall, Limehouse, on Mon- 
day evening. The artists engaged were Mdme. 
Rudersdorff, Mdme. Drasdil, Miss Egles, Miss 
Kate Frankford, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Lewis 
Thomas, and the Quartett Glee Union: Mr. 
Alfred Carder being pianist and conductor. The 
concert was a complete success, Mdme. Ruders- 
dorff being in good voice, and her pupil, Mdme. 
Drasdil, displaying her fine contralto tones to 
great advantage, while the ballads of Miss Egles 
were exceedingly well given. Miss Kate Frank- 
ford gained an encore to Mr. Carder’s “May” 
song. Messrs. Wilbye Cooper and Lewis Thomas 
greatly distinguished themselves in their respec 
tive pieces, and the Quartett Glee Union afforded 
a welcome variety to the enjoyment of the even- 
ing. The room was crowded in every part. 








THEATRES. 





“The Fly and the web,” a pleasant little two-act 
comedy, obviously of French origin, was produ 
at the Strand Theatre on Monday. The author 
or adapter, Mr. Adolphus Charles Troughton, is 
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well and favourably known to playgoers. In the 
present effort he has given a neatly constructed 
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and well written drama, the dialogue of which 
seldom or never descends to commonplace. The 
story exhibits the dangers and temptations ex- 
perienced by a young wife, naturally fond of 
pleasure and gaiety, who has become united to an 
old man of retiring disposition. During her 
husband's absence on the Continent she is exposed 
to the attentions of a court dandy who ingratiates 
himself into her confidence with a view to ruin 
her reputation. The husband’s confidential clerk 
defeats the intentions of the schemer, who is 
ultimately discomfited, and the lady is brought to 
acknowledge her own errors and the devotion and 
generosity of her preserver. There is an underplot 
wherein the dandy makes love to one Amorosa, a 
serving maid with aspirations for fine ladyism. 
As Mistress Traffick Miss Ada Swanborough essays 
a new line of business and acquits herself with 
remarkable grace and polish. In the second act her 
abilities were taxed to the utmost, but she carries 
the part through with wonderful spirit. Miss 
Raynham plays Amorosa, This lady has appeared 
go often and to such advantage in male parts that 
she has almost become identified with them. It 
is therefore with feelings of pleasurable surprise 
that we record her startling and unequivocal 
success ina feminine assumption. She plays with 
an amount of verve, force and abandon that “‘ must 
be seen to be appreciated.” Truman, the con- 
fidential clerk and “ guardian angel” finds an 
able and experienced representative in Mr. Parselle. 
Mr. Glitter, as represented by Mr. Edward Price, 
may be the type of ‘‘ye swell of ye period,” but 
we can hardly understand how such a man could 
turn the heads of a lady and her maid simulta- 
neously. The piece is put on the stage with the 
care and completeness usual at this theatre. In 
these days of realistic effects we imagine it would 
bean improvement to have real mirrors on the 
stage particularly (asin the present case) when 
reference is made to them in the text. The piece 
was a decided success, and when the curtain fell 
there was a general demand for the author, who 
bowed his acknowledgments from the stage. 
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RYAN v. WOOD. 





At the Court of Queen’s Bench on Thursday, 
February 8th, Mr. Desmond Ryan brought an 
action against Mr. Wood, as proprietor of the 
Orchestra, for libel. Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., Mr. Hud- 
dlestone, Q.C., Mr. Serjeant Robinson, and Mr. 
J.0. Griffiths were counsel for the plaintiff; Mr. 
Coleridge, Q.C., and Mr. Hume Williams were 
counsel for the defendant. 

Mr. Hawkins stated the case tothe jury. The 
plaintiff, Mr. Desmond Ryan, who was educated 
at Dublin College, originally studied medicine, 
but leaving that he had for the last thirty years 
devoted his time and ‘talents to literary criticism, 
and was now the theatrical and musical critic 
attached to the Morning Herald and Standard 
newspapers. ‘The defendant, Mr. Wood, is a 
member of the firm of Cramer, Beale, & Co., of 
Regent Street, and the proprietor of the Orchestra 
lewspaper, and the libel complained of appeared 
in that journal of the 8th of July last. The libel 
was headed ‘* Black Mail in-Journalism,” and it 
charged the plaintiff with taking bribes for fa- 
Yourable notices of the performances of the 
Various artistes, and characterised him as a high- 
Wayman of the press. The libel was one likely to 
ruin the plaintiff, and he was obliged in defence 
of his character to come into court, and challenge 
the defendant to the proof of his scandalous 
charges. The plaintiff's solicitor wrote to the 
defendant and demanded an apology, feeling that 
& public apology was more valuable to him than 
any amount of compensation in damages; but in- 
stead of inserting it, there appeared in the 
Orchestra of the 24th another article, headed, 

Mr. Desmond Ryan and the Orchestra.” It con- 
tained the letter of application for an apology and 
‘reiteration of the charges, and a challenge to 
Mr. Ryan to acquit himself if he could, and that 
What the defendant wanted was an investigation 
mM a court of justice, 

e libels having been put in, 

_ Mr. Ryan was called. He deposed—I am a 
literary man. I am engaged on the Morning 
Herald and Standard. Iwas educated in Kilkenny 





College, and was brought up to the medical pro- 
fession. My father was a medical man. I have 
been connected with the musical world for years. 
I commenced writing songs and then librettos. I 
was for two seasons, 1855 and 1850, secretary to 
Mr. Lumley. I am intimately acquainted with 
most of the musical critics. I first knew the 
defendant when I was studying medicine in 
Edinburgh College. I was on good terms with 
him, and dined with him eighteen months since, 
I gave a concert at St. James’s Hall on 7th July, 
1865. The program produced contains the names 
of several artis‘es who sang forme. With the 
exception of one, they were all my: intimate 
friends. I was told by Mr. Gerrard, manager of 
Her Majesty's Theatre, that Mme. Harriers-Wippern 
would be an advantage to me, and I said, “ By all 
means, let her sing; but I shall not ask her 
myself.” Another lady wrote to me and asked 
me to allow her to sing. The concert was made 
public by advertisements. I have seen the articles 
complained of; there is not the slightest pretence 
for making the charges contained in them. They 
sang gratuitously. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CotertpaE—It is neces- 
sary to hear a thing before writing on it. I have 
written an article after hearing the rehearsal and 
= the performance. I was not a young critic 
then. 

Re-examined—In 1857 I was appointed dramatic 
and musical critic on the Standard, and, it being 
my first engagement, I was desirious of doing as 
much work as I could. The “ Traviata” was 
announced at the Lyceum about a week or two 
after my engagement, and at the same time Mr. 
Wm. Russell, of The Times, gave an entertainment 
at Hanover-square Rooms; and I had to go there. 
I had first seen the rehearsal of “ Traviata,” and 
I engaged a gentleman to meet me at the Albion 
in the evening after the performance, and let me 
know how the piece went off. The arrangement 
was that if the piece went off satisfactorily he 
would not come; he did not. I wrote my flatter- 
ing notice of the piece, sent it in, and unfortu- 
nately it appeared the following morning. 

The Lorp Cuter Justice—Why unfortunate ? 

Mr. Cotertpce—The piece was not performed 
(laughter). 

Mr. Ryan—Unfortunately for me, and I was 
dismissed the paper (loud laughter). 

The plaintiff was then asked whether any of the 
artists mentioned as having sung for him were 
present, and he said he believed Mr. Sims Reeves 
was—he had been on Saturday, and Madame 
Sainton-Dolby and others. 

* The Lorp Carer Justicr, to the plaintiff.—tI 
presume that you are known to these artists as a 
musical critic ? 

Plaintiff.—Yes, certainly. 

The Lorp Cuter Justicz.—Pray, are there any 
other musical critics who, like you, give concerts ? 

Plaintiff—There was Mr. Howard Glover who 
did so. 

Mr. Cotermnce.—But he has ceased to belong to 
the Morning Post. 

Plaintiff said that was so, no doubt. He, 
himself, he added, had not been a critic when he 
first gave a concert ; and his last was last year. 

The Lorp Crier Justice.—At present you are 
the only musical critic who gives concerts ? 

Plaintiff said he believed he was. 

Mr. Sims Reeves was then called as a witness, and 
— that he knew the plaintiff well and sang for 

im. 

In cross-examination he stated that his fee for 
singing at a concert was 30 guineas, and he sang for 
Mr. Ryan gratuitously as a friend. He first knew 
Mr. Ryan at Her Majesty’s Theatre. When he first 


Musical World. 

Mr. Cotertper.—Well, Mr. Reeves, it has never 
fallen to my lot to see an unfavourable criticism upon 
you. (A laugh.) 

Mr. Reeves.—Oh! I have had such criticisms, I 
assure you. 

Mr. Serjeant Roprnson.—You are not afraid of 
adverse criticisms, are you? 

Mr. Reeves.—Oh, no; I depend upon the public. 

Madame Sainton-Dolby was then called, and stated 
that she had known the plaintiff long, and had sung 
for him twice. 

Mr. Co.eripcr.—I am sure he was fortunate. May 
I ask what are your terms ? 

Madame Sainton-Dolby.—Am I obliged to state ? 

Mr. Cotertpcr.—Oh no, certainly not, if you 
object. 

Madame Lancia was next called and gave similar 
evidence. 

Cross-examined.—She said she knew Mr. Ryan 
was connected with the press, but she rang for him 
not on that account, but as a friend. She had like- 
wise sung for Mr. Howard Glover, but was paid for 





it. She had sung for Mr. Ryan because she was 





knew him, he (the plaintiff) was connected with the | P 





an old friend of his, and had known him some 
years, 

Mr. Harrison was then called and gave similar 
evidence. He had known him, he said, since the 
production of “Charles II.” (Roars of laughter.) 
He explained that he meant the opera so called, 
which was “produced” some ten or twelve years 
ago. 

Cross-examined.—He said he knew that Mr. Ryan 
was a musical critic, and he knew this when he sang 
at his concerts. He sang for him gratuitously, and 
his usual terms were from 15 to 20 guineas. 

It was stated that Miss Pyne would have been 
called, but she was at Manchester. 

Mr. Weiss was called and gave similar evidence. 
He had sung, he said, for Mr. Ryan because he was 
a friend of his. 

Cross-examined.—He said he knew Mr. Ryan was 
a critic, and that he criticized his performances. 

M. Jules Benedict was called, and gave similar 
evidence. He had, he said, **conducted"’ Mr. Ryan's 
concerts. He had known him 10 or 12 years. He 
was himself, he said, a writer of operas and cantatas. 
He had known him as a musical critic, and operas, 
like other things, depended a great deal upon news- 
paper criticisms. He was pressed in cross-examina- 
tion whether such criticisms had not great power, 
and the particular instance of M. Gounod was put to 
him, and he was pressed as to whether he did not 
know that he had been kept out of England for years 
by hostile criticism. He said he did not think that 
any musical critic would have such power. 

The Lorp Cuter Justicr.—Are you aware of any 
other regular musical critic who gives concerts at 
which artists sing gratuitously ? 

M. Benedict said he was not aware of any other 
instance at present, 

The Lorp Cuter Justice.—I mean an instance of 
a critic in the habit of constantly criticizing the 
performance of the artists who thus sing gratuitously 
for him. 

M. Benedict said he certainly knew of no other 
present instance of it but that of the plaintiff. 

The Lorp Cuier Justice.—I ask you, as a great 
authority, whether you think such a precedent should 
be drawn into a practice. 

M. Benedict.—It is a question of some difficulty. 

The Lorp Cuter Justice.—I thought you com- 
petent to decide it. 

M. Benedict.—Well, my Lord, I believe, in my 
conscience that it is disadvantageous to the critics 
themselves, who give the concerts ; but, on the other 
hand, I may be allowed to say that the position of 
the plaintiff as critic never has entered into the con- 
sideration of those who have sung at his concerts. 

The Lorp Cuter Justice—I am sure, M. Benedict, 
it would not enter into yours. 

M. Benedict.—My Lord, I believe I may say, for 
musical artists generally, that they are very liberal 
in giving their services, either to charities, or to pri- 
vate persons, whether critics or others, who ask their 
services, freely, and without remuneration of any 
kind. 

The foreman of the jury here enquired whether 
they were to understand that all these eminent 
artists had given their services to the plaintiff 
gratuitously. 

The Lorp Curer Justice said,—Certainly. Such 
was the fact. 

Mr. Serjeant Ronrnson, in addressing the jury for 
the plaintiff, said he admitted that it might be 
better if the character of critic and of concert-giver 
were kept distinct, but this, he urged, was far from 
excusing the scurrilous charges of this libel. There 
was nothing to show that the plaintiff had taken 
the services of these artists as bribes, and any 
respectable paper which knew that he had done so 
would have dismissed him. As it was, it was 
perfectly innocent, and there was no exeuse or 
retence for these libellous charges. He therefore 
called upon the jury to award Mr. Ryan substantial 
damages. 

The following is the substance of Mr. Corertnar’s 
speech in defence :—It is some comfort to have got 
this matter reduced within the limits of common 
sense and ordinary understanding, because when 
you heard my learned friend Mr. Hawkins, who is 
never so great as when he rises into those flights of 
moral elevation which so well becomes him, I am 
sure you must have thought that this was a serious 
and tremendous case which you had to adjudicate 
upon, and the woes of Mr. Ryan depictured as they 
were in that very moving and eloquent address were 
such as would touch the tenderest heart, and could 
only be soothed by a most enormous and exaggerated 
amount of damages. We heard them only from 
Mr. Hawkins himself I am glad to think, auss 
when Mr. Ryan appeared in the box (and I have not 
had the honour of Mr. Ryan’s acquaintance before 
to-day) he looked very well as far as I could judge ; 
the sufferings that he had experienced were only the 
creatures of Mr. Hawkins’ too fervid imagina- 
tion, and the loss that he had sustained, or any 
supposed or suggested loss, were merely the creatures 
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of that youthful faney which, to our very great 
delight, still adorns the speeches of Mr. Hawkins. 
As the publication is admitted, or, if not admitted, 
is proved, and the justification has not been 
attempted to be substantiated; nevertheless, I 
trust to satisfy you, by a very few observations 
indeed, that Mr. Wood, in acting as he has done, 
is a person not open to the very strong observations 
which my learned friend Mr. Hawkins has thought 
fit to make upon him, and that he deserves the 
thanks of persons who are interested in the 
uprightness and the honour of critics in the musical 
profession for what he has published. No one can 
doubt that few things can be more important than 
that crities upon any branch of professional 
exertion, and more especially critics upon the 
branches of professional exertion in which persons 
not of high rank, and not in other ways enabled to 
command success are engaged should be thoroughly 
independent honourable men ; and I cannot imagine 
anything much worse than a musical critic, a 
person who has to deal with the fortunes and 
happiness, and the success in life of not only men 
but a number of women, and very often young 
women, should be a person above suspicion, and 
should write, if he must write, without anybody 
being able that his censure is the result of 


to these critics. In no single instance, has Mr. 
Ryan paid any artist for singing at his concerts. 
It is well known how generous professional men, 
and especially the musical and artistic professions | 
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the consequences would be disagreeable to them. 
selves. Assume for a moment that is true. Dogg 
not your common sense point out to you that it 
is impossible, or next to imposstble, to prove it, 


are, and nobody knows that better than I do; they because the very persons who are subject to this 


constantly give their services gratuitously on behalf 
of hospitals, and for brother artists who are in) 
trouble, whether pecuniarily, or from sickness or 
any other cause. I hope that is not found to be 
confined to the musical profession; I hope that in 
no profession will people be found who are so deaf 
to the ordinary feelings of sympathy and common 
Christian virtue as to turn a deaf ear to the sorrows 
or the hardships of a brother professor. Gentlemen, 
it is not quite the same thing. Suppose you found 
the authors of London doing great pecuniary services 
to the editors of the great leading reviews, it would 
be all very easy to say “Oh, they are intimate 
friends, we do these things for them because they 
are intimate friends of ours.” The feeling of many 
people would be: ‘It is rather an odd thing for a 
critic to receive; it is not altogether what I, ifI 
were in the position of a critic, should like to re- 
ceive; it is not probable what most critics would 
would like to have known, that they receive—from 
the person whose bread of life, so to speak, depends 





personal spite, or his praise is the result of 
any personal or dishonourable predilection. The 
article itself, throwing aside from it all those 
expressions which my learned friend Serjeant 
Robinson has fastened on with such pertinacity, 
shows what at all events in the mind of the writer 
was intended to be denounced. It is not suggested 
either by Mr. Ryan or his counsel that Mr. Wood 
has any personal or private hostility whatever to 
yratify against Mr. Ryan. Mr. Wood believes fully 
that a system exists connected with the musical 
profession, and probably if the truth were thoroughly 
teld, and if everybody said in public that which 
they say in private, it is not confined to the musical 
profession, but exists, unhappily, in other profes- 
sions, that the criticism which we are in the habit 
of reading in the daily press is not always a 
thoroughly honest criticism, but is constantly 
actuated by by-motives and unworthy motives, and 
that persons are found connected with the musical 
profession, who, in the words of the Lord Chief 
Justice, sell their criticism to this extent, that—if 
the artist finds the money he gets favourably re- 
viewed, and if he refuses to make the critic 
advances, or to render him private assistance which 
he has really no right to be called upon to do except 
the relation of critic and performer exists—he gets 
attacked in the paper and his bread taken out of his 
mouth. ‘That is the system which Mr. Wood believes 
to exist, as the article shows. And every one apart 
from this Court, and apart from the legal proof in- 
cidental to an inquiry of this description, I will not 
say knows of the existence of such a system, but has 
heard of the existence of such a system, and pro- 
bably a great many people believe it. That is a 
different thing, I agree from saying that a parti- 
cular individual is guilty of it. I agree that it is; 
but still nobody ean doubt that the defendant might 
entertain a belief in the existence of this particular 
kind of arrangement. Mr. Benedict to my infinite 
surprise made the statement to which Iam now going 
to allude. Mr. Benedict spoke in the hearing of 
musical people, and what he says may possibly be 
reported. It is for him to justify it to other persons, 
but to me it was an astounding statement, that he 
heard for the first time to-day that the musical 
writings of a great composer were unduly depreciated 
and unduly kept out of this country for years by 
hostile criticism of a particular kind. That is an 
astounding statement, but, however, he made it upon 
his oath. Mr. Benedict is a gentleman of honour. 
Mr. Benedict must be taken to believe what he 
states under the sanction of his oath. Of course all 
these different facts do not at all prove that Mr. 
Ryan is a member of that brotherhood, or does in 
his musical criticisms misconduct himself or criticise 
musical performers otherwise than fairly; but the 
existence of these facts and the belief of a vast num- 
ber of persons may very well have justified the de- 
fendant as an honourable man in thinking that it 
is his duty whenever he finds an indication of this 
system creeping out in a particular case to put his 
finger on that particular example of it, and 
endeayour to put a stop to a bad system by 
denouncing that particular instance. This, at all 
events, appears. There are two musical critics, 
and two musical critics only, who are in the 
habit, not being themselves musicians, of giving 
large concerts year by year, at which the first 
artists in the country, both native and foreign, are 
in the habit of singing, or playing, or doing 
whatever may be their branch of the art, for nothing. 
Now you have heard from Mr. Sims Reeves and 
one or two other artists what it is which in 
truth they give on these occasions. They give 
services equivalent to sums varying from 30 to 20, 
15 or 10 guineas, eych of them, on these occasions, 


on what they write, they are receiving, although it 
may be in the guise of friendship, services which if 
they were not critics they would certainly have to 
pay large sums of money for.” Now, it is an un- 
doubted fact in this case that these two gentlemen, 
Messrs. Ryan and Glover, as far as we know, took 
advantage of their position. That is perhaps as- 
suming the fact against them, but, at all events, 
being in a position, which, any honourable 
man would feel, required peculiar scrupulousness 
and peculiar care, that nothing was done by them 
in any way to affect the absolute nature of their 
impartiality, they have this sort of service 
rendered to them gratuitously. I think you will be 
of opinion that the man does a publi¢e service who 
puts his finger on an instance of that description, 
and says, ‘‘ This is a thing discreditable to the pro- 
fession; this isa thing which, in my judgment, no 
musical critic ought to do; this is conduct which 
exposes musical men and musical writers to observa- 
tions which any man must admit are at all events 
reasonable, although they may be unfounded in this, 
that, and the other particular case. It may be that 
this musical critic is most intimate with that musi- 
cian or singer, but when you find twenty or thirty 
eminent persons year after year giving their gra- 
tuitous services to two people who are writing 
criticisms upon them in the daily papers, we, the 
proprietors of the Orchestra, in the interests of the 
profession, put our finger upon that as not an 
honourable thing, as a thing which critics ought not 
to do, and as a thing which we take upon ourselves, 
in the discharge of our duty as public writers, to 
denounce.” Now that is tie defendant’s position. 
The defendant asserts and believes this system to 
exist ; he finds a patent instance of it, as he thinks, 
in the case of Mr. Ryan. He knows that Mr. Ryan 
is in this position ; he knows that he is giving these 
concerts: he knows that these artists upon whose 
performances Mr. Ryan writes these criticisms, and 
upon which writings their success very much depends, 
serve him for nothing. He writes the article in 
question, and you will hear, or I think you will hear, 
from my Lord, that if the substance of the article is 
true, or is justified—that is, if the object aimed at is 
an upright one, that it is not fair, it is not right, it 
is not legal, to measure with any critical nicety the 
particular expressions in which the opinion con- 
tained in that article is conveyed. I do not fora 
moment say that there is to be a wholesale license 
of slander; I say nothing of the sort; but I say, 
that if you believe that the system which is 
intended to be denounced is a bad one, and 
if you believe that what was intended was a 
denunciation of that system, if you think that 
the conduct of the plaintiff in the case has been 
such as fairly to lay him open to the accusation of 
keeping alive an admittedly bad system, and himself 
being an instance of that system, then, if the sub- 
stance of the article is correct, ifit aims at doing 
as nothing more than an honourable man ought to 
do, although your verdict must go against the de- 
fendant, yet the damage which has been sus- 
tained by Mr. Ryan is not such as that any jury 
can assess it. Now itis plain if what the defend- 
aut believes to exist, of which I am instructed there 
is abundant evidence in this case, does in point of 
fact exist, it is just the very thing which, although 
it may be known to exist, although it may be capable 
of proof, would be the thing of all others, which 
there would be the greatest difficulty in proving. 
In fact, the witnesses whom we should call to prove 
this part of the case are, with regard to the giver of 
the concerts, in a position which prevents them from 
exercising their own free will; they are asked to 
sing for nothing, and they really sing for nothing, 
not because they are his personal friends, but 
because, if they do not sing for nothing, they know 








influence, the very people who sing for a man be. 
cause they are afraid he will write them down, are 
just the very persons who, although they may haye 
so expressed themselves in conversation fifty times 
over, when they are asked to come and swear to it, 
say :—‘* No, we will not swear anything of the sort, 
because, if we come forward in the witness box, and 
say, ‘ We sang for A or B because we were afraid he 
would write against us,’ of course he would write 
against us, and therefore we must decline to come 
forward.” If what the defendant asserts to exist 
does exist, in point of fact, it is next to impossible 
for him to prove it, because he can only prove it out 
of the mouths of the very persons who, if he ig 
correct, are the victims of the system, and who, 
because they are the victims of the system, and are 
resorting to the system themselves, of course will 
hold their tongues when they are asked to authen- 
ticate what, in the loose intercourse of private 
society, they may again and again have stated as facts, 
Therefore the defendant is in this position:—He 
may have heard, as probably hundreds of you have 
heard, things said, about which you have no more 
moral doubt, than you have any moral doubt that 
the sun will rise to-morrow; but yet, nevertheless, 
when you came to be called upon to substantiate the 
truth of them in a court of justice, and when you 
have to call reluctant witnesses who will be injured 
by the evidence that they give, and have to make 
out a case to the satisfaction (and properly of course 
to the legal satisfaction) of a jury and a judge, you 
find your evidence crumble away, and you have no 
legal case at all. It happens every day that there 
are things which people have no doubt at all about, 
and which when all is said and done, they will 
believe to the end of their days, but when they come 
to be proved by legal evidence they are totally unable 
to present anything in the shape of proof for. In 
such cases as that many people say, ‘ We said this 
but we cannot prove it, we have no right to say any- 
thing of a man to his discredit which we cannot 
prove, therefore we withdraw it, and are sorry for it.” 
In many cases that is the way in which actions for 
libel end. A man will go on to the end of his days 
believing all he said, but being perfectly well aware 
that he cannot prove it, and knowing that he has no 
right in law as I admit, as well as in morals, to say 
deliberately of anybody that which he cannot prove, 
therefore for the rest of his life he holds his tongue 
upon the subject saying, ‘I cannot prove it, and 
therefore having said that which I cannot prove, I 
apologise for it and withdraw it.”” That is the sort 
of condition in which the defendant is in this case, 
He is particularly anxious, if he can, to emancipate 
the musical profession from shackles which he thinks 
exceedingly destructive to its honour. The musical 
profession may be pursued by persons peculiarly open 
to these influences, and peculiarly unable to resist 
them. It is exceedingly important, that the musical 
profession like any other of the fine arts should be pur- 
sued by men and women of character, and of honour ; 
and that people should feel that they could enter into 
it without the necessity of resorting to any unworthy 
appliances, and that as the profession of a gentleman 
or a lady it should not be pursued by arts or con- 
descensions unworthy of the highest gentleman or 
lady in the land. Now what is Mr. Ryan? Mr, 
Ryan is a person who it seems has been concerned 
for a good many years in these musical articles, and 
he admits at all events that on one occasion—and 
he will not say he did not on others—he did write 
an elaborate critique on a work which had not 
appeared and did give an elaborate and detailed 
account of a performance at which he was not present. 
On one particular occasion it unfortunately hap- 
pened, as it appears, that he wrote an elaborate 
article on a performance at which he was not 
present, and at which nobody else was present; 
therefore, when it appeared the next day in the 
paper, the paper was in the peculiar and unpleasant 
position of having criticized an opera which had not 
been performed, and that was a thing which threw 
considerable discredit on the paper at that time. 
But Mr. Ryan treats it with a good deal of lightness ; 
he says—‘ Yes, no doubt it was so; I know very 
well what you are coming to; I know all about it;” 
and then, when it is put to him gravely, he says— 
“ The fact is, these things must sometimes happen. 
I do not know so much about that. Ifa man 

a review of a book which he never read I should 
think he was an uncommonly dishonest critic. 
suppose the thing may be done for what I know, but 
it surely would not be done by an honourable man. 
I cannot help thinking that that throws some light 
on the character of Mr. Ryan’s mind if Mr. Ryan 
could, under any circumstances (and he does not 
deny that he may have done it more than onee), 
justify to himself the view before a jury that he is 4 
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has never heard of, and on performances at which 
he has not been present. Well, gentlemen, for my 
own part, now knowing what Mr. Ryan's papers are, 
I shall know what the value of the musical criticisms 
may be in those papers, because I shall know, at all 
events, that they may be a very luminous and ima- 
ginative view of something which existed only in 
Mr. Ryan’s imagination. At all events, it seems 
that Mr. Ryan thinks that his practice is well within 
the limits of musical criticism. It is really for you 
to say whether a gentleman who owns to that ex- 
ceedingly light and easy mode of criticism is a 
person who ought to be encouraged, or who can have 
suffered any very great loss as a musical critic by 
thearticle which we are considering here to-bay. 
Mr. Ryan it appears has for years gone on in this 
way. The defendant has made these statements 
and adheres to them deliberately ; he does not draw 
back from ‘what he has said, he thinks it would be 
weak on his part, believing the truth of what he has 
said, to withdraw anything that he has so very 
strongly asserted. He believes what he has stated 
tu be true; he might say that he knows it to be 
true. The defendant it is not pretended has acted 
from anything like unworthy or personal motives 
in the case. There is nothing that leads to the 
suggestion that on the part of the defendant there 
was personal malice. In the discharge of what he 
thinks an important public duty as a publie writer, 
he comes across the provisions of the English law, 
and you who are the ministers of the English law 
are to say what he is to pay, so much as you think 
itis right that Mr. Ryan should receive ; and what 
it is right that Mr. Ryan should receive depends 
on what you think of Mr. Ryan. You have seen Mr. 
Ryan; you have heard Mr. Ryan’s own account of 
himself; you have heard of the system which Mr. 
Ryan does not deny; and of which to the extent of 
giving concerts, he forms a part. I leave with 
entire confidence to you what you think under all 
these cireumstances Mr. Ryan ought to receive at 
the hands of Mr. Wood for articles written, as these 
articles were written, for the purpose of putting an 
end to a course of conduct which the defendant has 
described himself as being desirous of putting an 
endto. I now leave it in your hands to say what 
damages you think have been sustained by Mr. Ryan 
through the publication of this article by Mr. Wood, 
which, I agree with my learned friend, is the only 
question which you now have to decide. 

Tue Lorp Cuter Justice, in summing up, said: 
Gentlemen of the jury, it is admitted on the part of 
defendant that your verdict must be found for the 
plaintiff. The only question therefore with which 
you have to do is the amount of damages which, 
under all the circumstances of this case, you think 
it right to award. I think there can be no doubt 
whatever that this libel, when the subject of it is 
considered, is of a very serious character. To im- 
pute to a public writer who writes and publishes to 
the world criticisms on the performances of artists, 
that he is induced to give or withhold praise or dis- 
tribute censure from interested motives, is to 
make a charge and imputation I cannot but think of 
the deepest turpitude and dishonor to the man 
against whom that charge is made. Those who un- 
dertake to enlighten public opinion and public taste 
upon matters either of literature or artistic per- 
formances in whatever branch or department of art 
the criticism may be made, I cannot but think, 
undertake a most important—I had almost said 
sacred trust. It is not only that the public look to 
them in matters in which the general public must 
necessarily be less informed or enlightened, for the 
formation of their taste, but also those who are 
struggling to rise by public competition into public 
favour as the means of livelihood and success have 
a right to expect and to exact that their performances 
shall be scanned and measured and estimated by 
free and honest and impartial critics. Of course it 
will make all the difference to the artist whether he 
8 praised or whether he is censured in a publication 
Which is one of extensive circulation. There are 
very few of us constituting the general public who 
are competent to form our own opinions. Indeed, 
let any man ask himself when the next exhibition 
opens in May, and he goes to see the pictures which 
are there, whether he will not look at the criticisms 
Which appear in the public papers in order to guide 

as to the works of art upon which his attention 
shall be in the first instance fixed and riveted; and 
Who will not judge of the performances which he 
ere sees exhibited more or less according to the 
public criticisms which he shall previously scan and 
study? And in looking at the merits of a play and 
€ performance of an actor, or the merits of an 
Opera and the performances of the singers or musi- 
clans who take a part in that opera, or the relative 
Merits of this or that singer or this or that musician 
who may be there—do not we more or less judge 
Xccording to what we read published by those who 
ve taken criticism as their province, and whom 
We all believe, and honestly and justly believe, to be 











assist us in forming a judgment than we can pos- 
sibly be if left to our own unaided selves? There- 
fore, gentlemen, it is impossible I think to exaggerate 
the importance of these criticisms being conducted 
with the highest sense of honour, impartiality and 
justice; and as, on the one hand, we cannot exag- 
gerate the importance of that solemn duty being 
honestly discharged, so on the other hand, I think 
we cannot well exaggerate the serious and grave 
character of the charge which imputes to a man that 
he has from mercenary and sordid motives corruptly 
sold his criticism and judgment instead of giving the 
artists the benefit of his fairand impartial judgment. 
I quite agree with Mr. Coleridge that the system 
pursued by Mr. Ryan—whatever may have been his 
criticism, let it have been ever so pure and unsullied, 
—is one upon which a public writer had a most un- 
questioned right to comment with perfect freedom, 
and, if he pleased, with great severity. But unfor- 
tunately this libel does not do that alone. If it had 
said ‘ Mr. Ryan has assumed the office of a public 
critic ; he writes in papers of extensive circulation 
and influence with the public; he criticises the 
performances of musical artistes, musicians and 
singers, from concert to concert, from opera to 
opera, or in whatever performances those artistes 
appeared, he is in the habit every year of inviting 
the leading artistes to take a part in a concert for 
his own benefit, the proceeds of which he puts into 
his own pocket, they performing for him gratuitously. 
Such a system is caleulated to prevent the possi- 
bility of his exercising a fair, free and impartial 
judgment upon their performances, because he, from 
2 sense of gratitude to them for the services which 
they have conferred upon him would have a natural 
tendency to review their performances in a more 
favourable light than he would do if .they did not 
render him those services; and it will produce a 
like tendency to depreciate. and not sufficiently to 
praise where praise is due, the performances of other 
artists who do not choose to render those services 
by means of which he puts money into his pocket. 
Granting, therefore, that he does not intend to do 
that which is mercenary and corrupt, the system is 
bad, because it must engender a suspicion of par- 
tiality on his part, and, furthermore, a suspicion on 
the part of the public when these facts become 
known, that the criticism is bought, and that the ar- 
tists who are the objects of his praise do not deserve 
the praise which is bestowed upon them, and that 
these artists who may be the objects of his censure 
receive unjust treatment from his hands as a critic.” 
If it had been limited to making observations on the 
looseness of this system, and the dangerous con- 
sequences it was likely to bring about, both to the 
critical writers and to the artists, I think no one 
could have complained of the spirit or purpose of an 
article so written; but unfortunately in this instance 
Mr. Wood has gone further, and has not satisfied 
himself with pointing out the inconvenient and 
disadvantageous consequences of the system which 
Mr. Ryan, if he has not introduced has at all events 
adopted ; but he has gone further: he has imputed 
to Mr. Ryan in this article that Mr. Ryan does mete 
out his criticism favourably to those who support 
him as distinguished from those who do not, and 
that by these means through the fears of these 
credulous artists who dread his criticism if they will 
not submit to his terms, he is enabled, as it is called, 
to levy Black Mail to them. It therefore imputes 
to him not only that he is pursuing a system which 
is open to observation and to adverse criticism and 
contrary to that system which should be pursued by 
ublic writers who are interested in maintaining the 

onest, upright and honourable criticism which is 
due to the public, and the artists who are the subjects 
of it, but that he has done all this dishonestly and 
corruptly. Now, gentlemen, that being so, I cannot 
help thinking that the libel assumes a serious 
character. You will take it in your hands; you will 
judge of it. At the same time it is but fair to the 
defendant, to take into account that no doubt he saw 
in this system a very evil one—one Bog with 
very mischievous consequences, which he honestly 
desired to be put down. But at the same time 
if a man does not confine himself to making 
observations, as a public writer may, u a 
matter of public interest in which both the 
public and the artist are concerned, but goes 
further and points to a man, whom he attacks 
as upholding and carrying on this system from 
mercenary, sordid, and base motives, and represents 
him as availing himself of the opportunity which he 
has as a public writer of compelling the public per- 
formers in any given department of art to give him 
either money, or what is money's worth—namely, 
their services, which, as we all know, on such occa- 
sions are worth a great deal of money; imputing to 
the party libelled that he does write his criticism 
with the view of obtaining those results: he trans- 
gresses his province in a manner which is indeed 
worthy of your consideration, on the one hand, 
while; on the other, you will make all allowance of 





far better competent to form a judgment and to] 


fair motive on the part of the defendant, who pro- 





ee —— _—) 


bably is not desirous in any degree of injuring the 
plaintiff, but merely of putting down a system which 
he believes the performers to be mainly instrumental 
in upholding. You have heard, gentlemen, of sinister 
remarks among the public that criticism is not 
always honest, and is oftentimes bought; but that 
is merely the suggestion of the learned counsel: we 
know nothing of that here. It may beso; and 
certainly one cannot shut one's eyes to the fact that 
a system such as Mr. Ryan has pursued was not un- 
likely, if it was at all known, as it must have been 
more or less among the artists in the different de- 
partments of art very much to engender such a 
notion as that; but we have nothing to do with that 
on the present occasion except so far as a belief in 
the existence of such a notion on the part of the 
public, or the artists in the different departments of 
art may have strongly operated, as they | have 
done in Mr. Wood's mind to induce him or whoever 
was the writer of that article (Mr. Wood being re- 
sponsible) to write in the strong terms in which 
he has done with a view of putting it down. 
You will take into account whether in doing so he 
has gone further than the law or the facts warranted 
him. That he has made a charge of corrupt and 
dishonourable conduct against the plaintiff, Mr. 
Ryan, which, of course, he has no means of proving; 
you must take into account also and give the plain- 
tiff such damages as in your judgment will place 
him beyond the reach of the aspersion and imputa- 
tion which this libel conveys. Mr. Coleridge, in his 
address to you on behalf of the defendant, made one 
or two observations which I own I wish he had not 
made, because without a tittle of proof that Mr. Ryan 
had acted from corrupt and mercenary and sordid 
motives, failing altogether in producing a single 
artist to uphold that accusation— notwithstanding 
none of the artists have given evidence who might 
have been expected to be called on the part of the 
defendant—having totally failed even to make an 
attempt to establish such a case—instead of saying, 
‘*T wrote this article under the honest conviction of 
its truth ; but now I have heard the plaintiff on his 
oath swear that the charge is unfounded and untrue, 
having no means therefore of supporting it, I will 
only now ask the jury to take into consideration 
the circumstances under which I wrote it, and the 
honest belief by which it was influenced; I will not 
now support a charge which I have no means of 
proving, but which the plaintiff has disproved on 
oath ;”’ instead of that the learned counsel is in- 
structed to say that the defendant does not withdraw 
the imputation because he still in his mind and con- 
science believes it to be true. Now, gentlemen, that 
being stated in open court, I think you cannot do 
less than give the plaintiff such damages a’ shall 
place him right in the estimation of the world. You 
have been asked what Mr. Ryan was, what his 
conduct has been, and what, under the circumstances 
of his having carried on this system. you think 
should be the amount of damages; in short, you 
have been asked to withhold from him on these 
accounts anything in the shape of substantial 
damages. I cannot help thinking that you must 
likewise look at this libel, which is an element which 
Mr. Coleridge omitted to point out to you as one 
upon which you ought to found the verdict which 
you are about to give. The libel charges him not 
only with carrying on a system which may be o 
to observation, which may be open to ob 
which may be fraught with evil and ievous 
consequences, but it charges him with conduct which, 
if true, is base, dishonourable, and vile in the 
extreme ; and the defendant ends by telling you that, 
although he has not a tittle of proof to produce 
before you to substantiate the charge, he will not 
withdraw it because he still believes it to be true. 
If you think it is not true, you ought by your ver- 
dick to give him, not vindictive damages, but such 
damages as shall place Mr. Ryan right, to show that 
you believe, although he may have been carrying on 
a system with which we cannot all of us agree, yet 
that he is free from the imputation of having sold 
his criticism by giving praise where praise was not 
due, and giving censure where censure ought not to 
have been administered, and that he has done that 
from sordid and mercenary motives. The whole 
question is one of damages, and is peculiarly one for 
yourselves, You will take all the circumstances 
into your consideration, and give the plaintiff such 
damages as you think, under the circumstances, he 
ought to have. 

The Jury consulted for about ten minutes, at the 
end of which 

The AssocraTE said.—Gentlemen, are you agreed 
upon your verdict ? 

The Forrman.—We are. 

The Assoctate.—Do you find your verdict for the 
plaintiff or for the defendant ? 

The Foreman.—We find a verdict for the plaintiff 
—damages, £250, 


The number of paticnts relieved at the Hospital for diseasea 
of the heart, 67, street, Cayendish-square, was 118 
during the week, 
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“THE CHIEFTAIN’S WIFE, 
“A NIT A) 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


—_—_——— 


The Liverpool Mercury in a notice of the lat 
Philharmonic Society's Concert says :— 


“Mr, Reeves achieved another triumph in Brinley Richards 
ballad ‘ The Chieftain’s Wife.’ This song is founded on a tragic 
and deeply affecting incident in the famous retreat of Garibaldi 
across the Apennines, with his beloved wife Anita and a few 
faithful followers. His little band scattered, himself hunted 
down by land and sea, he found a momentary refuge at Rimini, 
where Anita died from exhaustion. Garibaldi could not stay to 

verform the last sad office of affection, and tore himself from 
jo unburied corpse, which was cared for by the rude pea- 
santry of the district, who scarcely recognised, in the poor 
wasted form, the great chieftain’s wife. The pathos with which 
he sang this pretty ditty could scarcely fail to gratify those who 
could appreciate a refined vocal effort, and there was a general 
demand for the repetition of the ballad, with which Mr. Reeves 
readily complied.’ 

‘** Lost Hope’ and ‘Anita’ are the titles of the new songs, 
both of which were sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, and redemanded.” 
—Morning Post, June 20th. 

“The most remarkable feature of the performances was the 
inging by Mr. Sims Reeves of two new songs, ‘ Lost Hope’ and 

Anita,’ set by Mr. Brinley Richards, both of which were 
nthusiastically received and encored.”—The Observer, June 
6th. 

‘A new scena, entitled ‘Lost Hope,’ and sung by Mr. Sims 
Reeves, was also encored with enthusiasm. The same compli- 
ment, moreover, was paid to another song of his, entitled 
* Anita,’ sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, a very beautiful and expres- 
sive composition.”—/lustrated London News, June 24th. 

“Two new songs set by the fertile genius of Mr. Brinley 
Richards, both of which were enthusiastically received and 
encored. ‘The words are very graceful and poetic, and the 
music is sufficiently good to give Mr. Reeves material where- 
upon to employ his unequalled powers of voice and expression. 
‘The second is a lament suggested by the death of Garibaldi’s 
noble wife at Rimini, and entitled ‘ Anita.’ The air is patriotic 
and winning to a high degree ; and, sung with the very perfection 
of tenderness by the gifted and intellectual artist entrusted 
with its presentation, we could not wonder at the unbounded 
favour with which it was received.”—Morning Star, Jun 2lst. 


PRICE 3s, 





CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





VINGT MELODIES, 

CHANT et PIANO, 

CH. GOUNOD. 
Price 10s, 


Par. 


2D. LeO CRAMGS cc cccssccccccccccccccccecccesecsos ARMRENE, 
@. Gowvenlr  ..ccccsccccccccccccescccccee A. DO Lamartine, 
3. Ave Maria 

4. Le Premier Jour de mai ..........eececeeeeeeees Passerat 
5. O ma belle rebelle . occcgseseeecces ME 
G. Aubade 2... ..ccscccvccsccsstoccesscsesece Victor Hugo, 
7. Chant d’automne, 

BOUT oc cvcncccccssecces .+» Alfred de Musset. 
D. Venine .. .....ccesecccccevececscvsecess Alfred de Musset. 
es 6 06-40 90.06 0beehes sneeeseens . Victor Hugo, 
Es Be os ceneadcencccccstce ... A. De Lamartine. 
12. Le Juif-errant .....6..ccccscccsecececesseesece BéFanger. 
18. Chanson de printems .................. Eugéne Tourneux. 
DE. Tee EGR oc 00 06 00.00 00006006 000000 0000000000 SUD 


15. Nilor nila grandeur .................+..... La Fontaine. 
16. L’dme d'un ange (La Rondinella) .... Théodore de Banville. 


17. Jésus de Nazareth Saves «tees A. Porte. 
18. Mon habit... .. 6.6. cc ceceeeseeeseeeeecieveeseee Béranger. 
19. Le chant d’Kuryclée.. ..........00ceceeeee cess ee Ponsard, 


Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





GOUNOD'S NEW SONGS, 


Just Published, 


“SOLIZTUDRZ.” 
Pastoral Romance for Tenor or Soprano, and Mezzo-Soprano, 
Price 4s. illustrated ; 
AND 


“MED J &.” 


AN ARAB SONG FOR SAME VOICES. 
Price 4s, illustrated. 


** Monsieur Gounod has just finished two very beautiful me- 
lodies, ‘La Solitude” and “* Medjé ;” the first is one of the 
most charming reveries written since Schubert; the 


second, in the Arab style, is full of passionate seutiment.”— 
Orchestra, 





Caamas & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


THE LATE W. VINCENT WALLACE. 


—_—_— 


SUBSCRIPTION has been suggested to pro- 
vide a TESTIMONIAL of the esteem in which the late 
W. VINCENT WALLACE was held. It is proposed with the 
funds which may be raised to erect an unassuming Monument, 
and to devote the residue to his widow and children, who are 
far from being efficiently provided for. Among the friends from 
whom aid have been promised are the following :—The Marquess 
of Downshire, Charles Collard, Esq., Thomas Chappell, Esq., 
Robert Cocks, Esq., Robert Addison, Esq., George Wood, Esq., 
Brinley Richards, Eaq., — Griineisen, Esq., and many others. 
2. 8. a. 
Crane BOM. cn deste cc ccccescccvecssesccesce SS EE 
Robert Cocks & Co. oo .. cece eee eeeeee 1010 0 
Collected from a Penny Concert in Gloucester .. 2 2 0 
Mr. Jus. Anderson, Birkenhead ......++.. un SOS 








IN PREPARATION. 
An analytical notice of Gounod’s MS. Oratorio, 
“ TOBIAS,” with musical illustrations. 








THE PORTRAIT 
oF 


M. CHARLES GOUNOD 


Will be positively presented to our readers with 
the issue of the Orchestra of Saturday, Feb. 17. 
This delay has been occasioned by the large 
extra demand, which rendered it impossible to 
issue the picture sooner. 

Specimen Portraits, with Autograph, may be 
seen at CRAMER & Co.'s, 201, Regent-street, or at 
the Publishers, Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street. 








Tse CECILIA CHORAL SOCIETY. 





President.—The Right Hon. Tuk Eart or DENBIGH, 

Vice-President.—The Hon. Seymour EGERTON, 

Honorary Directors.—Epwarp U. BuLien, Esq., Lovts 
D’'EevILiEe, Esq., Henry Cowan, Esq., GkEorGE Woop, Esq., 
SoELBERG WELLS, Esq. (Prof. King’s College), GrorGE 
Srretron, Esq,, Dr. Martyn, R.N., ANDREW MACLURE, Esq. 

Professional Council.--G, A, MACFARREN, Esq., WILHELM 
Scnuuttues, Esq., EDwarp SiLas, Esq., and M. W. Batre, 
Esq. 

Honorary Secretary—Henry B, Farnre, Esq,, 73, Wim- 
pole-street, W. 

Accompanyist.—Mr, W. H. ADAMs. 

Conductor.—Mr, OHARLES J. HaRGIrt, 





The WEEKLY MEETING will be held in St. Manti’s 
Hatt upon THURSDAY EVENING. 
Commencing at Half-past Eight and terminating at 
Ten o'clock, 





Subscription—Honorary Members: ONE GwvINEA per 
annum, Ordinary Members: Gentlemen, TEN SHILLINGS; 
Ladies, an entrance fee of Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

The object of the Society is to secure by most careful 
me correct and complete performances of large Classical 
Works, Sacred and Secular, and to bestow particular atten- 
tion to the productions of native talent. e Prospectus, 
containing full particulars, may now be had upon application 
to the Secretary. 

Ladies and Gentlemen intending to join the Society are 
particularly requested to do so immediately, 


Henry B, Farnre, Hon, Sec. 
St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Tug Sunpay Trmgs has done us the honour of promising that it 
will never quote us again. Will the Sunday Times, while 
keeping the word of promise to the ear please not continue 
to break it to the hope? The Sunday Times has some half 
dozen paragraphs from the Orchestra ia last week’s issue, 
some of which he paraphrases and does not acknowledge, 
and the others gives as extracts from ‘‘a contemporary.” 
This is very wrong of the Sunday Times and very mean, 
since he professed magnanimously to ignore us. 

Tax Daity Teiecrarn, in a leader of more than habitually 
supersaturated sentimentality, talked on Monday of “‘ pages 
damp with the reek of old Falernian.” We take leave to 
assure our friend that the Romans did not take their Falernian 
like toddy—smoking. 

SusscrisER.—Pooh pooh! Exercise that abuse in which you 
excel upon the members of your own establishment. 

L. B.—Knowledge of rules is the needle and thread to work 
with. 

Coxconv1a,—The'concords with the ancients were the 4th, 5th, 
and 8th. With them the major third and the minor third 
were discords. 

Rio (Brighton).—While Beethoven was teaching Moscheles, the 
latter once wrote under one of his exercises ‘Finis, by the 
help of Gov.” To which Beethoven added, “ Man, help 
thyself.” Apply this advice. 

Jerutaa.—The monochord gives the effects of ratio, not the 





— 
———— 


Che Orchestra: 
AREVIEW OF MUSIC & THE DRAma, 


All communications for the Editor to pe 
addressed to 201, Regent Street, W. Letters on 
the subject of subscriptions or advertisements, 
may be addressed to Apams and Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street, E.C., or Mr. J. Swrrt, 55, King Street, 
Regent Street, W. 








LONDON, SATURDAY, FEB. 10, 1866, 








Ullmann has netted some 82,000 francs by his 
thirteen European concerts. ° 





Herr Wagner's wife has died *suddenly in 
Dresden. 





Auber has received from the Emperor the order 
of Saints Maurice and Lazarus. 





Fricci and Steger are favourably spoken of in 
the “ Juive”’ now playing at Milan. 





* Robinson Crusoe” is the title of a bouffonnerie, 
just given at the Fantasies-Parisiennes. 
Wachtel’s engagement at the Berlin opera-honse 
has been renewed. 





Mr. Balfe is expected to arrive in town from 
Madrid to-night. 





Mr. Craven has a new piece which will probably 
be accouché in Liverpool. 





A portion of the Parisian Italian Opera Com- 
pany has begun a series of ‘representations in 
Brussels, 





Frl. von Pollnitz has been engaged at the Royal 
Opera-house in Berlin, at a yearly salary of 1500 
Thalers, 





Liszt is expected in Paris by the beginning of 
March to superintend the production of his Mass 
at the Saint Eustache. 

Malle. Marie Krebs has lately been playing in 
Cassel attended by that success which has become 
habitual to her performances. 

It is rumoured that the quartet party from 
Florence with Becker, 1st Violin, and Ducci, 
pianist, are coming to London. 





“ Faust” is in preparation at the Liceo, 
Barcelona: Marini, an excellent tenor, in the 
principal part, and la Ribault as Marguerite. 





The “ Poliuto” has been most successful in 
Turin. Mdlle. Berini, the prima donna, was received 
enthusiastically. 





Patti is making popular, by her singing in 
Paris, a waltz composed by M. Missler. It is 
said to be full of charm. 





Tamberlik and Nantier-Didiée have been en- 
gaged for next season, it is said, at the Oriente 
theatre, Madrid. 





It is stated by some of the Bavarian journals 
that the King and Wagner are to undertake 4 
sentimental journey through Italy in the spring. 





The Academic Musical Society of Munich, 
have produced Wagner's “Liebesmahl der 
Apostel.’”’ 

Jaéll, after a most brilliant tour in Prussia, 
Austria and Hungary, a visit to his native city, 
Trieste, and playing at the Court of Hanover, to 





principles of harmony, (Dr, Chaldni,) 


which he is pianist, is now in Paris. 
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Mongini has been engaged for a series of 
representations in’ Oporto at a salary of 4,000 
francs per representation. 





Mendelssoh’n “Elijah” was performed in 
Philadelphia, for the first time on the 9th of 
February, by the Hiindel and Haydn Society. 





Mr. Belton has left the St. James’s Theatre. A 
young actor named Walter Joyce is playing Joseph 


Surface. 





Lotto, the violinist, and Servais, the celebrated 
Belgian violoncellist, are expected in Warsaw, in 
which city the musical conservatoire is now 


thriving. 





The first representation of “La Vestale” took 
place at Lisbon on the 16th ult. with great success, 
The artists were Borghi-Mamo, Mongini, Squarcia, 
Tati and Junca. 





At a féte musicale given by the Minister of 
Hayti in Paris such manifestations were given of 
nation talent as to induce belief that music is 
making considerable progress in Hayti. 





Félicien David has left Paris for Moscow and 
Warsaw, where he is to bring forward his principal 
symphonic works in a series of concerts. The 
Empress has put the Nobility’s Hall at his 
disposal, 





In Chicago the migratory troupe of Mr. Grau 
has given the “ Africaine”’ with good success, while 
the German troupe of Mr. Grover has returned to 
the East, having almost ended its season vf 


opera, 


The receipts of Parepa’s last two performances 
in Oratorio at Boston, with the Hiindel and Haydn 
Society, are put by the local press at 8,000 dollars. 
Bateman gave her an Etruscan claret pitcher at 
Christmas, to show his esteem. 





Taking into consideration the losses occasioned 
to Bagier by the disastrous circumstances under 
which he re-opened his season, the proprietors of 
the Salle Ventadour have made him a present of 
the tenth part of his rent. 





The Revue et Gazette Musicale speaks in high 
terms of a young pianist of great talent, who has 
just arrived in Paris from Brussels. Her name is 
Amélie Staps, and she is a pupil of Moscheles. 
The same journal predicts a great future for her. 





Ata private performance of a new operetta enti- 
tled, “ There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the 
lip,” and played at the house of Mr. John Cutler in 
Bayzwater, Miss Robertine Henderson and Mr. 
Frank Elmore sustained leading parts. 





Don Juan is announced in Paris to be given at 
the Italian Opera, the Théitre Lyrique, and the 
Grand Imperial Opera. It is not decided whether 
Mozart's chef d’ceuvre will be revived at the latter 
theatre, in competition with the Italian and 
Lyrique casts. 





The 100th representation of Meyerbeer’s 
“Prophete” was given at Dresden, the 30th of 
January. The wife of the chef and mother of 
Mille. Krebs, the renowned young pianist, Mdme, 
Krebs. Michalesi has sustained the réle of Fides 96 
mes since the first performance in 1850. 





laub, the violinist, has left Vienna for St. 
Petersburg. Dr. Gunz, the tenor, from Hanover, 
8 singing in Vienna. Bottesini is in Vienna, 
Producing a great sensation, and Mdlle. Adelina 
Patti is said to be engaged in the Austrian capital 
‘me time this year, 





Felicien David is announced to leave Paris this 
mouth for Russia, At St. Petersburg and Moscow 
Composer is invited to produce his works. 





His last opera, “Herculaneum,” has been given with 
success at the Italian Opera. He is expected to 
return to Paris in May. 





Malle. Amélie Staps, a young pianist, daughter 
of the band-master of the Belgian Guides and 
pupil of the Brussels Conservatoire, is arrived in 
Paris with her father. Before leaving Brussels 
her performance of Beethoven's and Schumann’s 
grand concertos had great success. 





The Violin seems to succeed in the hands of the 
fair sex. Some half-dozen young ladies have 
played in Paris, the last two seasons, solos and 
concerted music on this difficult instrument. 
Malle. Camille Urso is announced to play at the 
Philharmonic Society, Boulogne. 





At Rossini’s reception, Saturday evening last, 
the veteran Tamburini sang the air of Figaro, 
with marvellous agility and power. The great 
baritone has sold his Villa at Sevres, for £12,000, 
and now lives at St. Cloud. His numerous family 
are well provided for, married and happy. 





A pupil of Liszt, by name Briiggemann, has 
introduced into Mexico the German classics, and 
with this object has translated the poetic portion 
of Beethoven’s compositions and those of the best 
German musicians into Spanish. The enterprise 
is bold and deserves success. 





The absurd rumours afloat about the approach- 
ing marriage of Mdlle. Patti have no foundation 
whatever. She has long made up her mind who 
is to share her fortune and affections. Private 
confidences oblige us to keep our information a 
secret. This much we will say, the fortunate 
youth is neither a count nor a prince, 





Newspaper rumours of the engagements of 
artists are not to be relied upon. Notwithstand- 
ing our repeated statement that Mario will not, 
and cannot sing elsewhere than at the Royal 
Italian Opera, the paragraphs of interested 
persons assert the contrary. It is much to he 
regretted that Mdme. Grisi is not content to retire 
with her well earned fame into private life. To 
return to the stage at three score is perilous. 





Leonard Grover has issued a magnificent pro- 
gram at Boston for his Italian Opera season there, 
in which he glorifies exceedingly over his leased 
artists, the whole company, and their surroundings, 
declaring them to be unequalled in either hemi- 
sphere. Some critics in Philadelphia did not like 
“TL Africaine” in his version, pronounced it dull 
and wearisome, and its melodies stolen from Irish 
ballad writers. 





Malle. Gayrard, pianist and granddaughter of 
the veteran musical editor Paccini, is fast rising 
into public favour. Her playing at Wekerlin’s 
historical concert is described in glowing language 
by our correspondent. This young lady’s father, 
a sculptor in Vienna, died in the zenith of his 
fame, leaving an only child, of German and Italian 
descent. If we mistake not this pianiste was in 
London last season and gave a concert, 





Gounod, announced to visit London and conduct 
the oratorio ‘‘ Tobias,” is compelled to decline 
the invitation. He is at work with his “ Romeo 
and Juliet.” The rejected and abused Gounod by 
the Times critic some years ago, as referred to by 
last week’s Atheneum, is daily becoming more and 
more popular. Should the love scene of “ Romeo 
and Juliet” equal that of Faust and Marguerite, a 
great success may be prophesied. 





On the anniversary of the King of Prussia’s 
coronation, his Majesty conferred the order of The 
Crown on M. Wieprecht, director of the Military 
Music. At the last court concert Mdme Lucca 
and Malle. Artot produced great effect in singing 
Rossini’s duet in the Stabat Mater. The latter 


also sang an air from Hiindel’s “ Rinaldo.” Wach- 
tel and Betz sang the duet in “ @uillaume Tell.” 
the performances were under the direction of the 
able and accomplished Taubert, pianist and com- 
poser of renown, 





The exposer of the practices of the late journalist 
Fiorentino, the Neapolitan musical reporter, has 
been censured by the leading gentlemen of the 
Parisian press. He did no more than what we 
have attempted to show is done in London; with 
this difference: he avowedly admitted that he 
accepted “ quid pro quo.” The London gentleman 
are less candid, and when a box of cigars enveloped 
in a small loan comes to hand, it all ends in 
smoke. There is no smoke without fire, and we 
have heard of a cigar lighted with a bank note. 


We are glad to hear that Signor Ferranti whose 
rollicking buffo voice has heen the delight of our 
popular concerts ever since September last, has 
signed an advantageous contract for America, 
He returns to the New Country with Parepa for 
six months, at asalary of £40 a week, free passage 
and expenses. Though we are selfishly sorry to 
lose Ferranti, we cannot but rejoice at his prospect 
of coining good dollars and good opinions across 
the Atlantic, and have no doubt of the reception 
which lovers of music in America will accord him. 





Not fewer than seven societies of Chamber 
Music are in vogue now in Paris. Pasdeloup’s 
weekly Sunday-afternoon and the Conservatoire 
grand fortnightly Concerts are crowded to excess. 
Classical music was never so much in the ascend- 
ancy among French amateurs as at the present 
time. Editions of classical masters are issuing 
from the press from more than one publisher. 
Music lessons, formerly at ten francs by the best 
masters, are risen to twenty! This, too, in spite 
of the 600 musicians annually sent forth from the 
schools. 





Paris is rich in female pianists of renown and 
promise—viz., Mesdames Massart, Szarvardy 
(Clauss) Martin, and Maleville. Mdlle. Remaury, 
Mdlle. Gayrard, Mdlle. Amélie Staps (from Brus- 
sels), Mdlle. Elie, Mdlle. Mengin, and the first 
prize of 1865—Madlle. Lack. At the Subscription 
Concerts of the great Orchestral Societies, last 
season 1865, only one female pianiste was heard 
in London—Mdme. Goddard! It may reasonably 
be asked why Miss Schiller and Miss Martin, with 
the prestige of a Leipsic and Qologne reputation, 
are not engaged ? 





Miss Bateman’s first appearance in New York 
since her return from Englund was witnessed by an 
immense audience, at Niblo’s, on Monday evening. 
The young actress was welcomed with the utmost 
enthusiasm, and she has played Leah every 
night since before multitudes of spectators, 
Both drama and personation are perfectly well 
known to the theatre-going public of New York. 
Miss Bateman’s engagement will continue for 
several weeks; and it is not unlikely that she will 
appear in a round of other parts beside ‘ Leah,” 
Her Julia, in “The Hunchback,” her Bianca in 
‘Fazio,’ and her Geraldine, in Mrs. H. L. 
Bateman’s play so entitled, are performances 
that many persons there remember with pleasure. 


The carnival season has commenced in New York, 
and the German singing societies are preparing 
for action, especially the Arion Society, whose 
carnivalistic session is after the model of those 
in Cologne. This year these sessions are unusually 
brilliant. The society’s hall is finely decorated 
with funny emblems and banners, and the back- 
ground is occupied by a really beautiful represen- 
tation of Olympus by the well-known excellent 
artist, Nicola Meister. There, above the merry 
crowd of singers and guests are seated the 
Committee of Arrangements, while the hall is 
filled with old and young gentlemen whose heads 
are covered with fool’s caps adorned by huge 








waterfalls, Satirical songs, which in a good- 
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natured manner ridicule some events of the year, 
are sung, speeches of a liberal character are made, 
very much wine is swallowed, and the pleasure is 
immense. 





The following criticism on Patti, from a lady's 
point of view, has appeared in a French paper 
under the signature “Vicomtesse de Langeac.’ 
It relates to the Diva's apperance in “Don 
Pasquale” and the toilet therein adopted. 
“ Mdlle. Patti wore in the first act a grey silk 
dress—a brilliant stuff, supple and yet stiff enough 
to stand alone. In the second act she adopted 
yellow: she had a bouton d'or dress which pro. 
duced a singular effect. Somebody had probably 
told her that yellow was the coulour for brunes, 
but somebody ought to have added for brunes 
arrived at threescore. It is true Mdlle. Patti is 
an Italian and the Italians age fast. She is, as 
far as I believe, twenty-six or twenty-seven at the 
most, and already her features are showing 
marked development. Her chin is getting 
angular, her cheekbones accuse each other; the 
star arrives at maturity of talent, and then the 
other maturities come in company. Now yellow 
exaggerates all this. Alfred de Musset used to 
say that blue was a stupid colour. But there are 
blues and blues: I have a blue eye, and— How- 
ever, we were talking of dresses. I think one 
ought to distinguish between indigo and the other 
shades. Dut as for yellow, I will only admit it for 
curtains and easy chairs. I can understand the 
pale jonquil in the toilet of spring; but bouton 
d'or—I wont allow it even in extenuating cir- 
cumstances, but condemn without reprieve,” 





J. Salomons Esq., so well known in the musical 
world, expired on Friday, the 2nd inst., aged 69, 
after a long and painful illness. His opulence 
and sumptuous entertainments had long gained 
him celebrity among the epicures of the day, and 
his skill on the double bass the highest rank 
among musical amateurs. The eccentric Drago- 
netti rarely condescended to give lessons on his 
instrument: his only pupils were the above 
deceased and the Duke of Leinster. In the 
quaint, cosmopolitan language of the old Venetian, 
“ der Salomon, she play strong, ma Il Ducca she play 
sure.” Many anecdotes are afloat of the master 
and his pupil, Mr. Salomons. It is said that the 
latter offered Dragonetti one thousand pounds 
for his famous double bass, which the patriarch 
bequeathed to the Church from which he received 
it, on quitting Venice, in his youth. Mr, 
Salomons had some good intruments, a large 
collection of music, and was decidedly the best 
amateur contra-bassist in London ; and for many 
years a principle performer in most of our 
amateur societies. He was a regular attendant at 
most of the established musical societies, and a 
member of the Committee of the Musical Union. 
His death will be deeply regretted by a large 
circle of friends and the musical amateurs and 
professors who have so long enjoyed his social 
companionship and hospitality. His eldest 
daughter is married to that accomplished amateur 
composer Mr. Waley. 





THE “ORCHESTRA” IN COURT. 

“It is a principle which possibly—nay pro- 
bably—attacks the uprightness of criticism.” In 
words to this effect did Lord Chief Justice 
Cocxsurn deliver himself from the Queen’s Bench 
on Thursday last. The question which called for 
the remark was one of some complexity. It was 
a case in which much was to be said for both 
plaintiff and defendant, in which the abstract 
right was with hairbreadth distinctness to be 
separated from the concrete wrong. The cause 
was an action brought against the proprietors of 
this journal, for libel, by a gentleman whose 
adherence to an universally reprehended system 
had drawn down the criticism of this journal. 
This gentleman is otherwise a giver of concerts, 





otherwise the sub-editor of a musical journal, 
otherwise the critic in music of the Standard 
newspaper, otherwise Mr. Desmonp Ryan. We 
had so often before decried the principle of these 
large concerts given by men who have no further 
claim on musicians than what can be constituted 
by their censure or praise in the columns of the 
| journals, that it was not surprising Mr. Desmonp 
Ryan should declare himself aggrieved when we 
connected him with the baleful system and 
pointed out what effect the system might have 
on him and all others who carried it out. Under 
this aggrievement Mr. Desmonp Ryan brought an 
action for libel against the Orchestra, laying his 
damages at £1000. After some witnesses had 
been called, examined and cross-examined, the 
Chief Justice summed up with the consideration 
and just deliberation for which he is famed, and 
the jury found for the plaintiff, damages £250. 
Regarding the matter from a legal point of 
view we fully endorse the opinion of the Judge. 
Of the abstract justice of running amuck at the 
abuses engendered out of the too close relation- 
ship of critic and artist, there is no shadow of 
doubt. A critic’s duty is most onerous; he has 
to weigh out censure or praise according to the 
light of his own conscience; he holds, as Lord 
CockBurn said, a sacred trust, for he has to guide 
public taste into lawful channels, and he has to 
preserve inviolate the bounds and scope of art. 
Now to do this he must be free of all considerations 
which might impede his duty; above all the re- 
lationship between him and those who depend 
on his criticism should never be cemented by 
money or by money’s worth. It is almost im- 
possible to speak a bitter truth of A.B. to-day 
when you expect A.B. to lend you his gratuitous 
services next week. We do not say that a man 
must necessarily be a dishonest critic because he 
gives an annual concert at which he never pays 
the singers; but the tendency of the system is 
to make him dishonest. The tendency is at least 
towards one of two dishonesties—either untrust- 
fulness to the public as shown in indiscriminate 
writing-up of those who have done him a good 
turn; or want of faith towards the artists in not 
writing them up when they expected it. For it 
is as certain in belief as it is impossible to prove 
in a witness-box, that the artist who sings for 
nothing expects a quid pro quo in some shape 
or other. We all do it—in every stage of life 
one good turn deserves another. Take the system 
of benefit concerts; at Miss Y.’s soirée Mdme. 
Z. offers her services gratuitously, but then 
it is understood that when Mdme. Z. give 
her matinée, Miss Y. will return the favour. 
This is all fair: the quid pro quo is understood at 
once and nobody suffers. It is simply a question 
of barter instead of a question of ready money. 
Far different however is the case between artist 
and critic, for here if the former lend his services 
to the latter, for what consideration does he do so? 
It cannot be that he expects a return in kind, for 
the critic neither plays nor sings. Mr. Desmonp 
Ryan, placed on oath,’ solemnly swears that so 
far as he is concerned the artist performs for no 
consideration at all. We are bound to believe 
Mr. Ryan’s oath (especially, as we shall afterwards 
see, he was so very cautious in certain apparently 
simple matters), but the statement opens out a 
very curious phase of human nature. Here are 
some hundred or two public people, whose time 
and talents are of the greatest value; and these 
couple of hundred are all ready, without exception, 
to work for a man connected with the daily press 
any night in the week, without receiving a half- 
penny for their labour! There is more generosity 
in the world than we believed, if nothing at all— 
no favour, no benefit, nothing—is expected in 
return. “Private friendship,” says Mr. Desmonp 
Ryan. Yes: so one may contract a warm friend- 
ship with a boot-maker, but that is no reason he 
should find one in shoes. The probability is the 
friendly tradesman would not. “No,” he would 
most likely say, “a friend is all very well, and a 
bottle to give him if need be: and if you want a 











dinner say so, but in boots you touch my business, 
and business is business.” In some shape or 
other he would demand an equivalent. Does the 
musical player or singer give his services out of 
a more romantic ground ? 

Mr. Desmond Ryan may be innocent—nay, is, 
in the eyes of the jury—of any intention to taka 
advantage of his position as a journalist to induco 
people to give him their services who evidently 
would not but for that position. We say he ig 
probably innocent of this, albeit Mr. Ryay’s 
demeanour in the witness-box was not the most 
dignified. He spoke low; he “fancied” he was the 
sub-editor of the Musical World, and “thought” 
there was no other editor, but ‘didn’t know," he 
“supposed” Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co, 
were the proprietors of the paper but seemed un- 
certain as to that also ; and altogether manifested 
such extreme caution in replying to the most simple 
questions, that we have no doubt had Mr. Corr. 
ripGE asked him in cross-examination, ‘Now Mr, 
Ryan, are you convinced of your own identity?” he 
would have answered with a pause, ‘“ I—— think I 
may be possibly.” Still such extreme nervousness 
is not inconsistent with a thoroughly honest witness, 
The proprietors of the Orchestra were not so fully 
persuaded of the justice of Mr. Ryan’s case as to 
withdraw the charge even after they had failed to 
procure witnesses to substantiate it. We all know 
how difficult it is to get people to swear in a Court 
of Justice what they will readily admit in private— 
especially when the publicity given to the whole 
matter would be detrimental to their own interests, 
Acting under this conviction the proprietors of this 
journal preferred to stand by their belief to the last 
moment, saying in effect through their counsel 
‘* We find it impossible to prove legally the charge 
we have made but we hold so strong a conviction in 
the truth of what we have stated, that we stand 
to that still.’ And the damages were assuredly 
heavier than if the charge had been retracted even 
during the trial. Only some little principle would 
in that case have been sacrificed. 

But we are not about to reiterate an accu- 
sation against Mr. Desmonp Ryan which has 
already fallen through for want of proof satis. 
factory to lawyers. Admitted he personally is 
innocent, we still go broadly on the principle that 
the system now supported by him alone is a 
dangerously bad one. He is at present the only 
journalist who directly profits by concert giving, 
and the obligations under which he must lie to 
those who gratuitously work for him are perilous 
to his honesty in criticism. The Lord Chief Justice 
fully agrees with us here, and so strong an eér- 
pression condemnatory of concert-giving critics 
has fallen from the judicial bench, that we hope 
in all decency neither Mr. Ryan, 20 long as he 
remains a journalist, nor any gentleman in his 
position, will seek to increase his income by such 
or similar means. If this result is attained our 
few hundreds will have been profitably laid out. 





ASH-WEDNESDAY FESTIVALS. 





We are hastening towards the Easter Festival, 
and the Easter season throughout Christendom is 
one of all joy and gladness. Easter is the golden 
Feast, the Queen of Festivals, and although there 
be no plum-pudding, everything is done that can 
be done to shed a vivid glow over the great day of 
victory, and give a tone of exultation to rejoicing 
multitudes. In Russia, Easter is heralded with 
roll of drum, and pealing of cannon. There 1s 4 
long continued ascension of rocket after rocket, 
much clasping of hands, and a general chorus of 
congratulation. But the Easter season is preceded 
by days of restriction and retrospection ; we are 
vequired to be serious, in order that we may 
afterwards be altogether merry. We close the 
Carnival, keep our Shrove Tuesday with short- 
shrift and light pancakes, and the next day 
observe the caput jejunii, the dies cinerum. We 
bid farewell to all dainties, forget the sports of 
the Carnival, and endeavour to appear e 
as contrite as a due regard to our worldly interests 
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will allow. Such is the fashion of Christendom 
These are old customs, and England, although 
allowing freedom of action to all her children of 
whatever faith and creed stands upon the old ways, 
for she finds therein both wisdom and peace. 
Tuesday next is the Day of Shrift and of Pan- 
cakes, and Wednesday—Ash-Wednesday—brings 
the season of shutting-up, and keeping quiet till 
Faster. ‘Chere are those, of course, who hold it 
in reckless defiance; again there are those who 
must ever be plodding, grubbing, and grabbing, 
put as it is the turn of the English mind to make 
every thing comfortable, we turn our days of 
short-commons and easy-penance into pleasant 
reunions for charitable purposes. It is no small 
sum—that which is gathered together for the 
relief of the widow and the orphan, the blind 
and the maimed, the sick and the hungry during 
the four weeks preceding Easter, in this metro- 
polis. True it is we ask Archbishops and Bishops 
to plead the cause of the poor and the needy; but 
in truth we stand in need of no reminder, and it 
isin the real spirit of charity that we pray our 
Right Rev. Pastors to mount the spiritual rostrum 
in order that they may have something right to 
do, and to satisfy ourselves that they are up to 
the work when called upon to doit. We keep up 
our charities in keeping Lent, without austerity, 
and certainly without wantonness. Of course 
there is much variation in the acknowledgment 
of this season. 

There are no doubt those who take slight heed 
of the season, but few are to be found who treat 
it altogether with neglect and contempt. There 
is, we believe, a small brigade of self-called Purists 
who live in hopes of fire descending from Heaven 
and burning the Pope, the Cardinals, and all 
Reme in one instantaneous sheet of electric flame. 
But England quarrels not with maniacs, she pro- 
tects them. All persons of gentle blood, all those 
of pure race, all those of proper thought and good 
feeling, pay due attention to our National Insti- 
tutions; the more so when coming down to us 
from time immemorial. Such as these observe 
Lent. They ate the turkey and plum-pudding at 
Christmas, and well know that lamb and asparagus 
awaits them at Easter. There are, however, those 
to be found who must have pudding out of every- 
thing, and varied and ingenious are the ways by 
which this comestible is obtained. One way isa 
Public Concert, and our readers will perceive from 
huge and ambitious advertisements that London 
is again to have her annual and tediously pro- 
tracted Ash Wednesday concert. 

Ash Wednesday in England is the great Day of 
obligation, and the opening morn of the season of 
charity. Our public singers on this day have no 
chance of engagement with pecuniary result, and so 
like good Catholics, they commence the season of 
penitence by a direct act of obligation and an un- 
deniable work of charity. They mortify and please 
themselves at one and the same time, by singing for 
‘friend who is so thoughtful as to fix upon Ash 
Wednesday for an anniversary concert day. In fact 
he turns the day into a personal festival, and he 
ought to have his name enrolled in the calendar ; 
let us hope that he is really a saint, and that this 
tet of justice will be duly afforded him, It is better 
that our publie singers worship living saints, in pre- 
ference to lifeless images; and speaking for ourselves 
We had much rather be found holding a candle in 
ow hands before a living being than be found 
burning our taper before an art-production from 
the shop of Messrs.. Burns and Lamszrr. We 
{uarrel not with this act of charity on the part of 
our singing men and women, and we would feign 
believe that it flows entirely from a disinterested 
‘pring, and without any hope of reciprocal ad- 
vantage. Friendship is a huge rarity in this 
Wide world of ours, and hunting for a friend in 
time of need is a chase more wild and desperate 
than that; after the needle in a bottle of hay. 
As for ourselves, we don’t sing and we don’t give 
concerts. It’s a pity—for we are deprived of the 
Ash-Wednesday-opportunity of testing the truth 
ind money-value of our supposed friends, 





Besides the concert-giver and the concert singers 
there are other parties to be taken into account. 
A concert without an audience would never do, 
and if ladies and gentlemen refuse to celebrate 
the Personal Festival of Ash Wednesday, at- 
tractions of some sort or other must be offered 
sufficiently strong to overcome the Catholic or 
Puritanical tendencies of those who have no home, 
or dull homes, or cannot bear their own thoughts. 
There are herds of married men who think they 
have a miserable home, and some of these rush 
away to revel at an Ash Wednesday concert. There 
are yet to be found a smoking, drinking class of 
bachelors who, belonging to no club, no guild, no 
literary institution, no debating society, rely on 
the last new ballad, or the last new comic song as a 
desirable intermezzo in an Ash Wednesday evening 
amid their relaxations of smoke and suction. 
We doubt not then, that our new Saint will find 
adorers before his altar, where they may digest 
their salt fish and chopped egg whilst listening to 
the goodly company of men and women-singers 
engaged in the eleemosynary employment of 
singing Ash Wednesday carols, in honour of, and 
to the profit of a Saint of their own canonization. 

Ash Wednesday this year falls on the 14th inst, 
a day celebrated long before the Christian Era for 
tender amenities between the sexes. There was 
jn the time of the Emperor Cuauprus a Roman 
rejoicing in the name ‘of VALENTINE, and distin- 
guished for his bearing as a perfect gentleman. 
He became a Christian, and this man of admirable 
parts broke out a hundredfold in acts of love 
and charity. He was one of the victims of the 
Claudian persecution, and in memorial of his 
golden life and cruel death there arose, it is 
said, the present custom of choosing Valen- 
tines. It is a custom England has not 
forgotten: indeed to look at our shop win- 
dows wherefrom peep forth every possible seduc- 
tion for its observance, we incline to imagine it is 
more honoured now than at any period of its 
Christian history. Last year we believe our honest 
and industrious postmen were called upon to deliver 
only a million of these amatory missives; what the 
labour of next Wednesday may be it is impossible 
to conceive. Our Ash Wednesday saint is most 
fortunate this year in finding himself coupled with so 
distinguished a gentleman as Saint VALENTINE. 
The two festivals fall together; in the Ritual 
phraseology of the Roman Church, next Wednesday is 
‘6a double.” The door is opened for the scrupulous, 
and he who throughout the day has macerated 
his body with due acts of discipline, may enliven 
his spirit without ecclesiastical offence, in com- 
memorating St. VALENTINE, whilst listening to 
the mundane Litanies and comic ditties of an 
Ash Wednesday “benefit.” Those who have 
found their true Valentines may go; those who 
are seeking may go also. 

The prospect, therefore, of the Ash Wednesday 
concert given this year is somewhat brighter than 
ordinary, and the first day of Lent may perchance 
bring him something more than cinders and a 
hair-shirt. As for the singing men and women 
(many of whom keep Ash Wednesday as Shrove 
Tuesday, and confound the last day of Carnival 
with the First Day of Fish) all must admit they 
have entered the season of Lent, in a much-to-be 
commended spirit. Without their exertions 
there would have been no offertory, and let us 
hope all this charitable feeling will not be with- 
out return, and that having cast their bread upon 
the waters they may find it after many days. 
“That ye sow that ye reap,” and we shall not be 
surprised to meet these benevolent vocalists on 
some future day with their sheaves in triumph as 
memorials of their faith in a harvest raised from 
the seed-time of an Ash Wednesday. 


GERMANY, 





Cotoeng, 80th Jan., 1866. 
Cologne is certainly well situated for a musical 
correspondent. In a few hours he can run over 
to Amsterdam, Brussels, Zurich, Berlin, or 




















Leipsic. As every year at this time a musical 
“Fest,” is held at Basle for the benefit of Kapell- 
meister Ernst Reiter, I determined to miss a 
quartett Soirée in Cologne, and go to Switzerland, 
thinking perhaps a few words about tho state of 
music in that country might prove interesting to 
the readers of the Orchestra, About twenty years 
ago Herr Reiter, a German musician, camo to 
Basle as leader of a very small amateur societ y. 
By dint of energy and musical knowledge Reiter 
began to teach and organise, and at the present 
day he has got together the best orchestra, the 
best Miinnergesangverein existing in Switzerland; 
in one word such elements as favourably compete 
with any important German town, Every one 
who knows the puritanism and bigotry, (on both 
the Catholic and Protestant sides) as well as the 
avarice of the people of Basle, must admire the 
perseverance of a musical missionary like Reiter, 
who has collected so many hundred neophytes, that 
he has an imposing list of subscribers to the 
Philharmonic Society, which he has founded, and 
which is called the Concertgesellschaft. E. Reiter 
is not only a great leader, but a first-rate composer, 
His oratorio “ Das neue Paradies,” so many times 
successfully performed in Germany (published 
with English words by Ewer and Co. in London), 
and his dramatic opera—Die Fee von Elvershihe, 
given with immense success at Wiesbaden last 
year, aro among his best works. At his last 
concert I heard one of his last productions, a very 
fine ottetto for harp, flute, oboe, clarinet, cornet, 
fagotto, violoncello and basso, which was highly 
effective, and very much appreciated. The best 
orchestral production on this occasion was the 
Sinfonia Eroica of Beethoven. The finale from the 
“Loreley” of Mendelssohn was very well rendered by 
the chorus, but the soprano solo was very indiffer- 
ently sung by Frau Howitz-Steinan, who alsospoiled 
the fine aria from “‘Titus,’’ Mozart, Non pid di fiort, 
A theatre is impossible in Basle, and every attempt 
to establish one has been a failure, the peoplo 
calling it ‘a place of corruption and damnation.” 

After Basle the best music of any importance is 
to be found in Zurich. For the two last years, F, 
Hegar, a young man from Basle, pupil of the con- 
servatoire in Leipsic, had succeeded Herr Fichle- 
berger as Musikdirector. Herr Hegar brouglit 
new life into the orchestra and chorus, and I 
believe that if he remains a few years there, he 
will elevate musical taste to a very high stan- 
dard. This gentleman is as good a fiddler as he ig 
a capital leader. At a concert given by the 
Abonnements-Koncert Society I had the opportunity 
of appreciating an overture in A Major by Rietz, 
Kapellmeister at the opera in Dresden, late at the 
Gewandhaus in Leipsic, a very melodious and 
effective work, by the way; the symphony in D 
Major by Beethoven; and a Toccata by Bach com- 
posed for organ, instrumented for full orchestra by 
Esser (Kapellmeister at the Opera, Vienna), all very 
finely executed for ensemble and nuances. How. © 
ever I must confess that the Toccata of Bach is 
quite spoiled through its transformation into an 
orchestral shape: it has become heavy, monoton- 
ous and confused, the rhythmical form of it not 
being calculated for stringed instruments. The 
vocal part of the program was very well supported 
by Signor Marchesi, who sang with his usual skill 
the Polyphemus aria from “ Acis and Galatea,” 
Hindel, an aria from ‘Le Nozze di Figaro,” Mozart, 
and the Prlkinig, Schubert, meeting with due 
success. Herr Hegar as a violinist was highly 
successful in playing the concerto No. 8 of Spohr, 
which was enthusiastically applauded. The the- 
atre in Zurich is something better than it was a 
few years ago, but for want of support cannot be 
regarded as one of the best, A good company 
costs a large sum now-a-days, and a good orches- 
tra, chorus, and mise en scéne as much. 

The only town worthy to be mentioned in 
musical matters in Switzerland, after Basle and 
Zurich, is Bern; but here the residence of the 
government and ambassadors, strange enough, 
has not given the slightest impulse to publie 
taste for the fine arts. The Music in Bern 
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is still very primitive and unimportant. E 
Frank, a German Jew, Kapellmeister of the 
Philharmonic Society is a clever pianist, but a 
very tame leader. The orchestra under his 
direction, being formed every time by different 
musicians from all the small towns‘around, is quite 
deficient in ensemble, colouring, and intonation. 
The theatre is not worth speaking of. 

On coming home after my little excursion, I 
found announced the first Musikabend des Con- 
servatoriwms. The conservatoire here being 
supported almost entirely by voluntary contri. 
butions, the directors give four soirées musicale 
@' invitation every winter, producing the best pupil 
of both sexes, for the recreation of the subscribers: 
Nothing could better prove to the directors of our 
musieal Academy in London how far back we are 
with our musical institutions at home, than to 
admit them to one of these Musikabende in Cologne, 
The program of the first soirée was as follows: 
1. Sonata for piano and violin, Beethoven. 2. 
Militiir concerto for the violin, Lipinski. 3. 
Concerto in G major for the piano, Mendelssohn. 
5. Quartetto, Haydn. 5. Sonata for piano and 
violin, Hauptmann. 6. Andante and musette for 
the violoncello, Goltermann. 7. Concerto for 
piano, Hiller. 8. Concerto for violin, De Beriot. 
Almost all these pieces were efficiently rendered. 
With the exception of two Friiuleins (both pianists) 
between sixteen and eighteen, the performers 
were merely children, the oldest being only fifteen. 
The name of this boy is A. Blomberg, from 
Brekerfeld; he plays violoncello and piano beauti_ 
fully, having also an extraordinary talent fo, 
composition. A boy thirteen years old, C. Heimann 
a Jow, from Amsterdam, is alsoa young pheno- 
menon. He is a great composer, and as pianist he 
can compete with the first celebrities of the day. 
The beautiful concerto of Hiller which he played 
to perfection, is a most difficult tour de force from 
the mechanical skill and strength it receives, 
Heimann executed it by heart, and he electrified 
the audience to the highest pitch, being 
vociferously applauded and recalled several times. 
I have no doubt that in a few years the musica 
world will hear the name of this new genius 
We had no vocal contributions at this soirée ; 
Madame Marchesi, being only three months pro- 
fessor of singing here, objected to bring forward 
any of her pupils, who are all beginners. 

On the 26th inst. the Musik-Institut of Coblenz 
under the leadership of the Musikdirector, Max 
Bruch (the composer of “ Loreley” and “ Frithjof- 
Sage, gave a concert zur Vorfeier von Mozarts 
Geburtstag (27 January). Attracted as you may 
imagine by the interesting program I saw 
in the newspapers, and the name of Bruch, I 
went to this solemnity. Coblenz, a beautifully 
situated town, is still very poor, although the 
residence of the Queen of Prussia during more 
than six months every year. Being a fortification, 
its population of about thirty thousand is chiefly 
composed of military authorities and civil employés, 
who have not much money to spend on enjoyment. 
There is no trade, and the commercial part of the 
population is very small, The musical society has 
not resources enough to keep an orchestra, and 
therefore for every concert the Musikdirector 
must gather together all the musicians he can get 
from every quarter. While present at the re- 
hearsal on the morning before the concert, I saw 
every description of soldiers and ouvriers come in 
with their second and third rate instruments, and 
take their place in the orchestra. A very charac- 
teristic incident is worthy special notice. When 
the orchestra were assembling, aman about fifty, 
with a very jolly face and lively manners, dressed 
in his postman’s uniform, with the letter-box 
attached to his waist, entered, and after bowing 
politely to Herr Bruch, placed himself near the 
first bassoon. The rehearsal began with a concerto 
for piano and orchestra, in which the wind instru- 
ments are very much employed. All at once Herr 
Bruch stopped, and addressing the described 
gentleman, said, “ Herr Moll, why do you not play 


director,” answered the supposed second bassoon, 
“but I had to look after the letters from the 
last delivery, and therefore couldn’t bring my 
instrument; but I can sing my part if you like.” 
So singing the whole time, Herr Moll went 
through the rehearsal of the concerto, after which 
he left to go round the town to deliver his letters. 
On enquiring after jthis very interesting musical 
postman, I found out that he had been in a military 
band during many years, and that he is a great 
musical enthusiast, playing four or five instru- 
ments very well. Under such circumstances it is 
highly interesting to see how a man of genius 
like Bruch can, by his moral influence, unite the 
most heterogeneous elements, and how too the 
meanest capacities can be brought to wonderful 
results. Anyone present at this rehearsal with- 
out knowing what the magical power of a superior 
man can realise, would have prophesied the 
Mozart a dead failure. But no; the concert 
went on capitally, and with very few exceptions 
the orchestra under, the béton of Max Bruch did 
ample justice to the music of the immortal 
Cigno di Salisburgo. The selection of the program 
was judicious and effective, and the public of 
Coblenz, well known as cold and reserved, were 
so highly delighted, that through a gradual 
crescendo they rose to ecstasy, and rapturously 
applauded every number of the program. In the 
first part came: Ist, the Symphony in C major 
with the fugue at the end; 2nd, aria, Hai gia 
vintala causa, from ‘‘ Nozze di Figaro; 3rd, Con- 
certo for piano and orchestra in C minor. Second 
part : Ist, Maurische! Trawermusik fur klein 
Orchester, a small but delightful composition very 
little known; 2nd, the aria of Leporello, Mada- 
mina; 3rd, Ave verum, for chorus and orchestra; 
4th, Andante and rondo‘{from the sonata in D 
major for two pianos; 5th, the magic overture 
from the “ Flauto Magico.”’ The chorus although 
small is remarkable for purity of intonation 
and good voices: the Ave verum was sung to 
perfection. Herr Bruch, who has only been a few 
months in Coblenz, has organised and drilled this 
amateurs chorus in a most wonderful way for 
so short a time. The concerto for piano was 
splendidly played by Musikdirector F. Gernsheim. 
It is obvious that the program was exclusively 
composed of Mozart’s music. The room was very 
elegantly decorated for the occasion and crowded 
with fashionable beauties. A bust of Mozart, 
wearing a crown of laurels, was placed on a very 
elegant pedestal before the orchestra, surrounded 
with magnificent flowers. A concert so artistically 
successful and so well attended is a real homage 
to the memory of Mozart. Saturday evening last 
we had in Cologne the first Patti-Ullmann concert 
this season. An account of it in our next. 





PROVINCIAL. 





The sisters Sophia and Annie have been giving 
their popular entertainment “ Fun” at Newcastle- 
under-Lyme and the adjacent town. 





A farewell concert of the 83rd regiment was 
given at Sheffield previous to the departure of the 
regiment for Dublin. Mr. J. P. Clarke, the band- 
master, conducted, and some of his compositions 
were given with much effect. 





The Potteries Choral Association gave their 
first concert in the Town Hall. Burslem, on 
Wednesday, Jan. 31st. Dr. Barry conducted. 
Mdlle. Liebhart was the solo vocalist of the 
evening. She sang most charmingly, and was 
rapturously applauded. 





The Pantomime at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, 
still continues to attract large and most fashion- 
able audiences. It is one of the best which has 
been produced in that city, both as regards 
scenic effects and pithiness of dialogue ; the music 
is excellent, and reflects the utmost credit on the 


— 
Miss Susan Galton, Miss Blanche Galton, Mr, 
Swift, and Mr. George Honey are performing at 
the Theatre Royal, Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
“Castle Grim” and “ The Rival Beauties” and the 
Burlesque of ‘ Mephistopheles,’ have been per- 
formed. Mr. W. C. Levey is the conductor, 





The Shelton Harmonic Society gave their first 
concert in the Mechanics’ Hall, Hanley, on Monday, 
Jan 29th. Miss Emily Spiller of the London 
concerts sang several solos. Miss Spiller has 
beautiful soprano voice, and is an established 
favourite in the district. 





The Liverpool Philharmonic Society gaye 
Miscellaneous Concert on Tuesday evening, the 
artists being Mdlle. Tietjens and Signor Bossi with 
Signor Piatti, solo violoncello. The same Society 
announce two oratorios ‘‘ Elijah’ for the 27th Feb., 
the principals being Miss Louisa Pyne, Malle, 
Drasdil, Mr. Leigh Wilson and Mr. Patey—and for 
the 20th proximo Costa’s ‘‘ Naaman” with Mdme, 
Rudersdorff, Miss Edmonds, Mdme. Sainton Dolby, 
Mr. Patey and Mr. Sims Reeves. 





At the Royal Alexandra Theatre Bradford, Mr. 
Howe, and Mr. Edwin Villiers, of the Haymarket 
Theatre London, have been attracting large 
audiences during the whole of last week in the 
“Corsican Brothers.” Mr. Howe personating Fabien 
and Louis dei Franchi, and Mr. Villiers taking the 
part of Chateaw Renaud. Mr. and Mrs. Chas, 
Matthews supported by aselect dramatic company 
will appear for four nights in some of their 
favorite comedies in St. George’s Hall, com- 
mencing on Saturday the 10th. Médlles. Tietjens, 
Sinico, Zandrina, Signor Stagno, and Signor 
Piatti gave a Concert in St. George’s Hall on 
Wednesday last, the 7th. . 





The second subscription concert took place at 
Northampton on the 31st ult., under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. Charles McKorkell, a scholar of 
good local position. The performers comprised 
Miss Susanna Cole, Miss Emma Heywood, and Mr. 
G. W. Offord. The last is a gentleman who 
boasts a rare tenor voice, which with the aid of 
his musical knowledge may one day place him 
high in the profession if he works hard. He isa 
pupil of the Academy, and with such materials in 
hand it shames the Academy that it did not make 
much more of him. With a little more finish his 
voice will be excellent. Miss Susanna Cole and 
Miss Heywood each earned several encores, and in 
the trio “ Ti prego” the three performers received 
aloud bis. Mr. McKorkell did well on the piano. 





The second concert of the Dublin Philharmonic 
Society took place last Friday evening, and 
proved equal to the most popular of former 
seasons. The perfect part singing of the London 
Glee and Madrigal Uniou, consisting of Miss 
J. Wells, Messrs. Baxter, Coates, Land, and Winn, 
was conspicuous in Webbe’s well-kown “ When 
winds breathe soft,” and other compositions of 
the English school, particularly in Horsley’s glee, 
““When the wind blows in the sweet rose tree,” 
and Paxton’s part song, “ Upon the poplar bough.” 
Mdlle. F. Lancia displayed considerable executive 
skill and power in Rossini’s “ Una voce,” and a song 
by Gounod. She also gave Rode’s Air with 
variations, and was immensely applauded. Signor 
Mattei was the pianist, and performed one of 
Mendelssohn’s Concertos most artistically. The 
applause at the close was marked and most 
deserved. The band of the Philharmonic fully 
sustained its reputation in the Symphony of Ries, 
No. 6, and the accompaniments to Mendelssohn's 
Concerto as well as in the overture to “ Guillaume 
Tell.” Mr. Levey conducted in the absence of 
Mr. Bussell. 





The fifteenth of Mr. Charles Hallé’s ne 
twenty grand concerts took place at the n 
Trade Hall, Manchester, on Thursday, Feb. 








your part ?” “ Ich bitte um Vergebung, Herr Musik- 


skill of Mr, R. M. Levey, the conductor. 


Mdlle. Enequist was the vocalist. Her cleat 
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fresh voice and unaffected manner gained upon 
the audience, and she was much applauded in all 
her four songs. The Norwegian and Swedish me- 
Jodies were received with great favour. The 
recitative from “Don Giovanni,” “Crudele! ah 
no,” was delivered in an impressive manner. In 
the lovely aria which follows it, “Non mi dir,” 
the orchestra is all important, and the parts were 
not only well played but beautifully subdued to 
the voice. Meyerbeer’s cavatina, “Robert, toi 
que j'aime,” requires a greater compass of voice 
than La Belle Suédoise appears to possess. Ven- 
zano’s valse, “Ah, che assorta,” was sung by 
Malle. Enequist in brilliant style, and was greatly 
applauded. Beethoven’s concerto—pianoforte (in 
G, op. 58)—was one of the most interesting in- 
strumental pieces. The pianoforte solo part, sup- 
ported and strengthened by the band, is as it 
were the hero of a tragedy, or of an epic poem, 
the orchestra supplying the remainder of the 
dramatis persone. Mr. Chas. Hallé was worthy 
to be the principal personage of this musical 
drama, and brought to light the varied beauties 
of its three movements with great skill and in- 
telligence. Mr. C. A. Seymour conducted the 
orchestra, and brought out the points with preci- 
sion. The.concerto opens with a short pas- 
sage for the piano, then the band has a long 
movement; a beautiful subject succeeds, alter- 
nating between the two powers. The second 
movement, Andante con moto, though short 
is touching and sweetly plaintive, the band replies 
in bold and vigorous strains, as if coming to the 
relief of one in pain and trouble. The rondo is 
joyous, eccentric, almost comic in character. Mr. 
Hallé played in the second part of the concert an 
Allemande, Sarabanda, Minuet, and Gigue of 
Sebastian Bach for the first time. To pianoforte 
students these pieces would be of great interest, 
for though like a picture of the early masters they 
may be stiff and quaint in manner, they are yet 
right in art. A great novelty was a fragment 
from the symphony “ Romeo and Juliet” by 
the French composer Berlioz. A melancholy 
strain beginning with unisons describes Romeo 
alone and in sadness, then the sound of the 
tambourine is heard announcing the concert, ball, 
and banquet, in the house of Capulet. The music 
gradually increases in vivacity until from a piano 
it rushes to a f in which the big drum and cymbals 
pay a clamorous part. Though mingled with 
evcentricity there is genius in the work. The 
Italian symphony of Mendelssohn ended the first 
part. It was played admirably as to execution, 
and certainly never so well before as to expression. 
The allegro vivace was remarkable for good em- 
phasis, and intelligent phrasing. The andante 
has a beautiful subject sung from various instru- 
ments and accompanied by the bassi semi-staccati. 
The intermezzo has a flowing measure calling to 
mind parts of the Pastoral symphony. The 
Saltarello is a true Tarantella, exhilarating, 
mirthful, and saltatory. Mr. Lavigne in a solo 
on the oboe displayed a mastery of his very 
dificult instrament. The pianos and fortes were 
very remarkable, while all the disagreeable reedy 
tone is done away with. His subjects from “ La 
Traviata” comprised the “Libiamo,” “ Ah forse 
¢lui,” and the sweet ‘‘ Addio del pessato ” which 
opens the third act. Mr. Lavigne was highly 
applauded. The overtures: “Ruler of spirits,” 
Weber; “ Jessonda,” Spohr; and “La Dame 
Blanche,” Boieldieu, were played. 





Two talented and enjoyable concerts came off 
at Winchester recently, morning and evening, 
given bya local pianist of considerable utility, 

Hannah Jones. When time and experience 
shall have matured the capacities of this young 
¥, she will make a first class executant not 
“aworthy of following in the steps of a Hallé 
he Goddard. The’program comprised besides 

ss Jones, her father and brother, Miss Banks, 
ind also Herr Lidel. There were several concerted 
Berumental Pieces, and a trio (Meditation, “De 
ach, Gounod, for piano, violoncello, and 





harmonium, by Miss H. Jones, Herr Lidel, and 
Mr. Jones, was very greatly appreciated. At the 
evening concert there was a much larger audience, 
approaching 400 in number. The opening trio 
was Weber’s trio Op. 63, for piano, flute, and 
violoncello, by Miss Jones, Mr. Jones, and Herr 
Lidel. Herr Lidel in one of Bach’s romances for 
the violoncello, proved to the evident satisfaction 
of the audience that he possessed most remark- 
able powers over that instrument. He was 
obliged to repeat this beautiful solo. 





The Newcastle Choral Union, following up their 
endeavours in the production of the works of our 
best masters,fgave the “ Creation” on the 1st inst. 
The artists engaged for the occasion were Miss 
Rose Hersee, who has fairly established herself as 
a favourite with the Newcastle audience; Mr. Mon- 
tem Smith, tenor; Mr. R. Ferry, bass. Mr. W. 
Rea was the organist of the evening; Mr. J. 
Nicholson, deputy-organist; and Mr. J. G. Pen- 
man conductor. Concerning Miss Rose Hersee 
the Newcastle Chronicle delivers its wise self 
thus:—“Her rendering of ‘The Marvellous Work’ 
was a piece of very fine and perfect vocalisation, 
her voice ringing out clear and dulcet like, the 
higher notes, especially towards the end of the 
solo, being taken with ease and clearness, the fair 
cantatrice being loudly applauded at the close. 
In ‘With Verdure Clad’ she was perhaps even 
more successful, the several rolls (sic) and intrica- 
cies with which it abounds being most ably ren- 
dered, while the lighter and more smoothly flowing 
portions were shown to advantage by the very 
contrast with which she embodied them.” We 
sympathise with so clever an artist in having so 
stupid a critic. 





We notice with great regret the death of Mr. 
David Bellhouse of Manchester, who has done so 
much for the encouragement of Glee and Choral 
music in Manchester. Mr. David Bellhouse died 
on the 19th of January, in his 75th year. The 
Manchester Courier concludes a graceful and well- 
written tribute to his memory, in the following 
words :— It is not so much as an accomplished 
man of business that we would speak of Mr. Bell- 
house; it was as a genial and most worthy 
member of society that we must chiefly regard 
him. It was inthe social circle that his many 
excellencies shone forth, especially among those 
who were endowed with musical tastes. There 
was not a musical society or institution in Man- 
chester with which he was not connected a: one 
time or other; and his hospitalities to its profes- 
sors, and all who were connected with music, 
were unbounded and unvarying. Some of the 
pleasantest private musical re-unions that ever 
took place in Manchester, particularly as respects 
glees and madrigals, were held at his house in 
Grosvenor-square. But we are going back many 
years, and are conjuring up the memories of men 
of a time now long departed, and, alas! never to 
return—men who would scarcely be understood in 
the present day. We have now taken leave of one 
of the last of them, and we may well say of him— 
as of others who have gone before him—‘ he 
should have died hereafter.’” 





A new drama in four acts by Mr. J. Palgrave 
Simpson, was produced on Monday last at the 
Theatre Royal, Liverpool. The piece, which is 
entitled ‘ Broken Ties,” has been written, we are 
informed, expressly for Mdlle. Beatrice. Provincial 
ignorance wants to know who Mr. Simpson is; and 
having been provincially satisfied on that point, 
provincial critics with hesitation (for London has 
not yet pronounced a verdict) think they don’t think 
much of Mr. Simpson’s last effort. The piece is 
devoid of plot—an omission which the play-going 
mind can only tolerate when the dialogue is smart 
and the action rapid. But as Mr. Simpson’s dialogue 
is not smart (being, in fact, wearyingly dull), and as 
his action approaches lethargy, the play-going mind 
refuses to be satisfied. Such at least appears to be 
the opinion of the provincial critics, byt they are 
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quite prepared to give themselves the lie unequivocal 
if their metropolitan brethren ultimately pronounce 
an opposite verdict. Tho different réles were sup- 
ported with more or less credit to the performers. 
Mr. Ryder (who, together with his son, accompanies 
Malle. Beatrice) was effective but perhaps a little too 
melodramatic as Warner. It is a matter of curiosity 
to some people to know what particular phase of 
phrensy Mr. Ryder means to depict when he holds 
his clenched fist in the immediate proximity of his 
own nose for the space of ten minutes. Mr. Ryder, 
jun., is evidently new to the stage. A fow hours 
attention to the art of collecting bouquets would not 
be mis-applied in his case. But even supposing him 
perfect in this branch of his profession, it is to be 
feared he will not excel in any other. Mr. Ryder, 
sen., is a faultless but at the same time an utterly 
ineffective actor—two qualities which, taken together, 
may appear to produce a paradox, but which in 
reality only produce an indifferent actor, of whom 
we can hope little and will therefore not likely be 
disappointed. The lady, Mdlle. Beatrice, is quite 
new to Liverpool. She made a successful début and 
managed, by her ability, to grace the new piece with 
acting worthy of a better réle. Mr. Warner who 
played the part of Castletowers, looked and dressed 
as unlike an English nobleman (whom, as a rule, we 
take to be a gentleman), as he well could do. The 
house was well filled with a ‘‘ currant jelly” audience, 
gathered together, we believe, by means of the pri- 
vate friends of Mdlle. Beatrice. 





BERLIOZ AND THE HORNS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sim,—As an orchestral conductor you will take 
some little interest in another equally clever in- 
vention of that undoubtedly knowing musician 
Berlioz, forming as it does almost a sequel to the 
story given in your last number headed “ Berlioz 
and the skull.” In the English translation of his 
celebrated work on ‘ Modern Instrumentation ” 
(Novello and Co.), speaking of the Horns (Corni,) he 
says— The horn is written on the G clef and on 
the F clef, with this particularity established by 
custom, that the G clef is considered as being 
lower by an octave than it really is.” And then, 
as if to make the statement more ridiculous, 
he goes on to say, ‘The subjoined examples will 
make this understood.” The illustrative tables 
which follow only serve to prove how absurd such a 
statement is. I have not the good fortune to possess 
the original French edition, and therefore cannot say 
if it stands so, or if we are indebted to the translator 
for the new theory. In any case the error is one 
which should be corrected, as the youngest student 
of orchestration knows that only the low Horns in G 
sound an octave lower than written (when in the G 
clef); that those in D sound a 7th lower; those in E 
a 6th lower, and so on. 

Tam well aware of the difficulty some persons have 
in reading in a score the real notes of the clarinets, 
horns, trumpets, &c.; I believe you would be doing 
them a service were you to have short and very 
clearly expressed articles upon the easiest methods, 
with illustrations, which would aid greatly those 
who are anxious to know what their would-be 
teachers are so seldom able totell them.—Yours 
obediently, A } Honver. 
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HE SYLVAN ECHO. A very pleasing echo 
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RAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent-street, 
have recently published the subjoined Compositions, 
Vocal and Instrumental. All sent at half- price. 


p= SINGING BEFORE SAUL. In D, 
C,and B. BORDESE, 3s. 


L OTOS WALTZ. METRA. 4s, 





N° ALL FORGOT! , ae CH. LORET. 


G+" 





ZA LADRA. Petite Fantaisie. 

















CROISEZ, 28. 6c. 
T BARBIERE. Petite Fantaisie, CROISEZ. 
os 6d, 
A*™ ‘ TAL SE. ‘LEV Y. 4s. 
wa VERLEY. Scotch Fentelcle. BERGER. 
3s. 
I "ECLAIR. Petite Fantaisie. CROISEZ. 
4 28. 6d. 
F LAUTO MAGICO. Petite Fantaisie 
BERNHOFF, 2s. 6d. 
CROISEZ. 


' emcnn 

Mo Petite Fantaisie. CROISEZ. “Qs. 6d 

M ARINERS’ WELCOME HOME. Vocal duet 
MACFARREN, 8s. 


i IS MAY. Part-song. MACFARREN. 3s. 


Petite Fantaisie. 
2s, 6d 








no ME TO SLEEP. Song. J. BARNETT 


ye. 


ai AMBULA. Piano duet. 


3s. 








Idyll pour Piano, SEELING. 3s. 





DE VILBAC. 





rpousours A TOI Reverie. FELDER. 3s. 





FRORENCE. Valse. C. GODFREY. 4s, 





LIGHTS! 


FATHER or 
WALLACE, 3a, 


Sacred Song. 





M* Y-FAIR GALOP. C. GODFREY. 4s. 





(ouatur DOVE. Ballad. GOUNOD. 38 





LA BACCHANTE. Piano. NOLLET. 3s. 





THER 
C. GODFREY. 


ISLES. 
4s. 


ges OF Quadrille. 








L ILIAN, Valse, CALLCOTT. 4s. 





rue MUSKETEER. Song. MEMBREE, 3s. 


Oo" 
STRAUS. 4s, 


i\' ARCHE FUNEBRE DE CHOPIN. Duo 
for Piano and Harmonium. FRELON. 6s. 





HEE AUX ENFERS. Quadrille. 








DELAIDA DE BEETHOVEN. 
Piano and Harmonium. FRELON, 


Duo for 
6s. 





RIERE POUR HARMONIUM. 
SAENS. 3s. 


SAINT 


Dp’ GIOVANNI. Harmonium, FRELON. 








B ARCAROLLE. Harmonium. SAINT 
SAENS. 8s, 





O KAFOOZLEUM: she great Comic Song. 
2s. 6d. 





yaa. Vocal Valse, in C and B. ARDITI. 3s. 





LMA, Arditi’s Valse, arranged for dancing 
by GODFREY. 4s. 


Boe GALOP. F. DAWSON. 4s. 








ALSE PAR CHOPIN. 


Duet for 
um and Piano, FRELON. 6, 





ODERN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, FOR 
OUR tana EXPRESSION. MM, NOLLET and 





eee VALSE. CALLCOTT. 4s. 





oo FOR STYLES. Part I. of above 
4s. 





TUDIES FOR EXPRESSION. Part II. of 








above 4s. 
QonvmNE DE ST. LEONARDS. Polka. 
b FELDER. 8s. 
ASSACRE OF MACPHERSON, Comic 


N 


Song. BON GAULTIER. 3s. 


OUQUET of AIRS on GOUNOD’S “ TRENE.” 
CRAMER. 5s, 





Sgowv mene DE BATH. Polka. FELDER. 
3s. 








,* BICHE AUVU_ BOTS. 
BERNSDORFF. 33. 


R= WINE — C. GODFREY. 


Piano. 





) 0 aus LES” SUAGES. _ Beate. ASCHER. 








ETHLEHEM. Carol. Solo, 3s.; Chorus, 4s. 
GOUNOD. 


_— WAVE, Solo, 38.5 Chuors, 4s 





po -HORN SONG. ‘KG@NIG. 3s. 
10 TH PSALM (LUTHER’S). 
SURENNE. 3s. 


NA NOTTE A VENEZIA. 
3s. ARDITI. 


IENNESE LANCERS. WALLERSTEIN. 


4s. 





For Piano: 





Solo or Duet. 














A® BORD DU _ RUISSEAU. Idyll. 
FELDER. 33s. 
N ERRILY, MERRILY, OVER THE SNOW. 
Part-Song. HATTON. 3s. 
Piano. FELDER. 


1 Fad OF SHALOTT. 
3s. 





I IFE’S CURFEW BELL. ARDITI. 3s. 
Ad 





vas FIELDS OF PARADISE. Sacred Song. 
CHOPIN. 3s 





HE WHOLE of the ABOVE NEW MUSIC; 
as well as all the Répertoire of Cramer and Co., as con 
tained in their extensive Patologues, may be obtained under 


their 
GUINEA SUBSCRIPTION, 


which entitles subscribers to select and keep as their own 
Ee when and in what quantities they please, FIVE 
NEAS" worth of Cramer and Co.’s Sheet Music. 


Prospectuses and Catalogues on application. 
Cramer and Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





For Four Voices and Piano, to English Words. 
ASLAM’S FIFTY SACRED MUSICAL GEMS 


of Greek Jewish German | Spent ond 
er origins 


Russian | Italian Latin 
Price 1s. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edged. 
Cramer & Co., Nisset & Co., and Hamitton & Co. 
grat + Soon TRADE MARKS.—By special 
intment to Her Late Majesty the Queen Dowager. 
Mr. x" . GROGAN, Selector of Musical Instruments (16 years 
practically or aaa = ‘in « on firms of Messrs. Broadweod 
—~ - M awh, St. George’s-road, Warwick- 
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New Tenor Scena. 


“LADY HILDRED,” 


EXPRESSLY COMPOSED FOR 


Mr. SIMS REEVES, 


BY 
M. W. BALFE. 
In G (Original Key); In F (Transposed), 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
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Cramzn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
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— Fioor. &d isd 
Sitting room and Bed-roo from 18 0 to 28 9 
Bed-room or) oo ”» 40, 8 0 
Finst Froon 
Seahoum, with Bed and -room, 
en suite. seseeee 25 O upwards 
Drawingoom aid ain soccssce 18 0% 0 
Sitting-rooms and wreaneneas terseeveeeee 8 0,5, B80 0 
Bed-rooms ....+++000+ soooee 8 6,, 10 0 
 Sxcon FLoon.. 
Drawing-room, with Bed and -room, 

&c., en suite ..... soseeeee 20 0,, 25 0 
Drawing-room and Bed-room, ¢ ensuite ...... ° 15 0 
Sitting-rooms.. 10 0 
Bed-rooms and “Dressing: -room ‘communicating H 0,15 0 
Bed-rooms ., ee 3 0,, 10 6 

Tatm> FLoon. 
ier, Bed, and Dressing-room, &c., en 
Cxbnpghesergeshatenbasceceie dees 18 0,, 2 
Bed-room on hpsgupeeneiainyee, happenin 70 y 12 ; 
Bed-rooms.. 30, 80 
" Fourrn ¥100n. 
ea 5 6,, 10 6 
Bed-rooms .. on 26, 60 
Uprer F100n—BED-ROOMS, from ‘Ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
Extra Beds occupied on the First or Second — score O16 
Ditto, on the Thira or Fourth Floors.. er 
Visitors’ Servant’s Bed, per ray es 5 
Ditto Board, va y (cach) . ow 6 0 
Children’s Cots .... +++. 0+0. enccccvecccccee BO 





Sesee 
yx wesmnion da bb 00 00:40:00 06.0000 00.9900 
my oneee 
Hip or Sponge .. 
SALLE A Masozn, on "Gurmmat, Disixo Room roR ‘laps 
AND Spam, 100 FEBT BY me FEET :— 


ow 20 
- 10 
10 





nea soccccccescs 2 0 
~ ld Meat or Eggs. seer 26 

~ Chops or dacyonade Broiled Ham mand Eggs. - 30 
Teas, plain sees cocccces 1 6 
Dinner, off Joint. ee ecercscvevesccesepcccceccces 8 6 

ala Carte . ee eeeevves oe 

scenektneniia. te ee ence eeeeeeeees from 19 
Cups of Tea or Coffee .......++. tocecceveerene O 6 


TABLE DH oT z 
When Meals are supplied n Bed tee 1s. per head extra 
will be charged. 
The Hotel ol contains Ladies’ elegant Sitting-room, Gentlemen’s 
spacious and Writing-room and _ well-ventilated 
-room. 


SS 
Spacious suites of Apartments are especially reserved for Wed- 
Seta war te Yat 1608 pe Oy 
ERVICE.—Visi c 
Cagal Coromers 6. och elas sopety nt 
e Hote! y not be re: le for property lost in 
the Hotel ; and, therefore, request Vidtont leave all valuables 
at the bar, accompanied with a written memorandum. 
Visitors are requested not to pay ahy money without a bill. 
Visitors giving up apartments are requested to give notice of 
Fis Seeger wil make epoctsl ts with Famili 
Manager e spe Cy 
engaging their apartments for a — 
vate Carriages of every description supplied, by the Day or 
Hour, at Fixed Charges. 
- COURIERS SUPPLIED IF REQUIRED. 
*.* Visitors are requested to communicate any cause of com- 
plaint to the Manager, that it may be immediately investigated 


C. SCHUMANN, Menge. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 


EGS to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic 
Institutions, and the Publis Ys ony that, by a novel 
application of his unrivalled m: steel pens, 
he has introduced a NEW SEBIES ck of tis useful 
which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMP 


ensure universal 
iy; po gm =i t - box ios 
e8 con! one gross 
With fa label outside, End ft the fac-simile of his signatures . 
At the request of numerous persons mo oa on J. G. 
PENS, which are especially adapted to thelr ws, b ad Up ‘tal 
P ich are ly use, being 
ferent d flexibility, and with fine, medium, and bral 
te ane table for the Various ‘kinds of writing taught ia 
schools. 

Sold retail by all stationers and booksellers. Merchants and 
wholesale dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham-street, 
Birmingham ; at 91, John-street, New york, and at 37, Grace- 
church-street, London. 











ARIS.—Monsieur HENRY RONGET, Pro- 
. de Chant et d'Etude de Réles, will be happy 


to any English Artists Paris, who may 
yw by ether a French or English Ba 
— speaks French a 
upwards pupils now on 
and is sn one pnp Pech a 
: Messrs. Cramer & ©o,, London; MM. B 
Professors 


ies es 
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No. 124, Feb. 10, ’66.] THE ORCHESTRA. 








recvET ON HIRE the following Pianotortes for THREE YEARS, after which, and wirnout 
4) ANY FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the Inftrument becomes the property of the Hirer :— 


28 GUINEA PIANETTE, in Rofewood or Walnut oe Ci a ee er" Io Guineas per annum. 
42 GUINEA DRAWING-ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, Rofewood or Walnut - 15 Guineas per annum. 
60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE, Rofewood or Walnut - © © = = 20 Guineas per annum. 


Other Inftruments, such as Grands, Semi-Grands, &c., may alfo be hired on the fame fyftem. 








a 


VERY Inftrument is warranted of the VERY BEST MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes 


being entirely excluded from the ftock. 








rrr we 


QUARTERLY PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE. 


eee NAN: 


WERAMER’S WeIANOFORTE & 


(Fhe Werargest in TE urope), 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 












"ALLERY 





NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


— — — 





GODFREY - - Florence Valse” - - - - 
GODFREY - - - “ Ilma Valse” - - - - 
GODFREY - - - “Mayfair Galop” - - - - 
GODFREY - - “Queen of the Isles Quadrille” - - - 
GODFREY - - * Rhine Wine Lancers” 


GODFREY -  ~- “Goldstream Guards’ Quadrille” - - - 
WALLERSTEIN” - - * Viennese Lancers” - - - - 
CALLCOTT - - - “TUilian Valse” - - - - 


DAWSON «= - - “Bugle Galop” -~— - - ° 
ALL SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 








CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


LAL PE RPP & 


Duet or Solo sent Post Free for Half Price in Stamps. 


201i RHGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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THE ORCHESTRA, 


[No. 124, Feb. 10, °60, 
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ALEXANDRE'S UNIVERSAL 
CHURCH HARMONIUMS. 


With 2 sets of Reeds ........ 18 GUINEAS. 
With 4 sets of Reeds ........ 24 GUINEAS. 


DRAWING-ROOM MODEL strscscromsiy 


HARMONIU MS. 


« expressly for amateurs and private performance, by WILLIAM 
24, 36, and 60 GUINEAS, SDTOHING CALLOOTT, = P 9 DY 


Price Lists of all the Harmoniums made by the 
celebrated Firm of Alexandre, ranging from 


5 to 100 GUINEAS, 


will be sent on application. y" 


the most eminent English and Foreign Composers. Four Vols. 
in cloth boards, containing 24 Trios, £1 1s. each. 





PIANOS — MECANIQUES 
ON A NEW SYSTEM. 
110 and 120 GUINEAS COMPLETE. 


METZLER & Co., 
35, 86, 37, & 38, Great Marlborough-street, 
London, W. 





BOYTON SMITH’S 
NEW SERIES OF “ILLUSTRATIONS 
OPERATIQUES.” 


11. DON GIOVANNI. 

12, DIE ZAUBERFLOTE. 

13. LUCREZIA BORGIA. 

14. ROBERT LE DIABLE. 

15. FRA DIAVOLO. 

16. LES HUGUENOTS. 

17. LA FILLE DU REGIMENT. 
18. DON PASQUALE. 

19. ORPHEE AUX ENFERS. 
20. IL BARBIERI, 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 





This admirable scrial continues to maintain its high character 
for judgment in selection and amplification. 


The present numbers will be favourites, as they contain an 
unusual amount of piquant melody. 


CARL ENGEL. | 


Piano School for Young Beginners. Fourth 
Edition. Bound. ,......... cccoscsoononscens. a0 © 


Or in four parts, cach .........ssceceeeeees a F 





‘This unpretending little book is judiciously compiled. and is 
calculated to be a useful manual for the pianoforte teacher, in 
the earliest stages of instruction.” —Daily News. 


“It seems sensible enough in its precepts and its examples 
be chosen with a view to variety and progress,”—Athenceum. 





LONDON : 
AUGENER & OCO,, 


86, NEWGATE STREET, AND 4a, TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD. 


MUSICAL PRESENTS. 


ae | Arranged and Transposed into the most useful keys, ex- 
nressly for Amateur and Private Performance, by WILLIAM 


STANDARD WORKS 


WELL ADAPTED FOR 


—_———_———_ 


G. F. HANDEL'S SONGS AND DUETS. 


{UTCHINS CALLCOTT. 
Handsomely bound in _—_ Morocco back, &c., £2 28.3; or 
th), containing 24 pieces, each 1és. ; 


ee 


HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIO, g; 
James's Hall. Principal—Prof. WYLDE, Mus, Dec," 


Harmony and Composition—Herr Molique. 
Pianoforte—Dr. ba ag and Mr. John F. Barnett. 
Singing—Sig. Garcia, 

Singing—Sig. Zamboni and Sig. Gilardoni. 

Harp—Herr Oberthtir and Mr. T. H. Wright. 
Violin—Herr Molique and Herr Janza ; Violoncello—M. Paque 
Sight Reading and Accompaniment—Herr Wilhelm Ganz 
Organ—Mr. Cooper ; Harmonium—Herr Engell, 
Concertina—Sig. Regondi : Italian—Sig. Maggioni, 


Sig. Lablache, and Sig. Schira, 


A Lady Superintendent and Governess. 
Fee, £5 5s. per term, which includes instruct on in three 


branches of study. The year is divided into three terms, 


The Academy is open to 





Ss and pr fi ] students 


desirous of receiving a complete musical education on the 8ys- 
tem of the continental academies. 
distance can receive all their lessons on one day in the week, 


Students residing at a 


Prospectuses at the Hall, Piccadilly entrance. 
A. AUSTIN, Secretary, 








MOZART’S SONGS AND DUETS. 


ae arranged and transposed into the most useful keys, 
y 


In One Volume (cloth), containing 18 pieces, 15s., all pub- 
ished separately. 


——— Ww 


LAYS OF GERMANY. ti 


For Two Voices. Edited and arranged by WILLIAM 
HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 





CHAMBER TRIOS. 


Principally for Female Voices, with English Words, Music by 


List of Contents, &c., may be had. 
lJ 





TWO-PART EXERCISES 


street. 


| A heamaemea the immediate Patronage and Sanction 


of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
THE QUEEN 


AnD ALL THE Roya Famity, 
H.R.H. ros Dvucnurss D’AumALE, 
Tae Lorp Mayor AND THE Lapy Mayonrsss, 
Anp A Numerous List or Lapy Parroyzssgs, 
GOUNOD’S New Sacrgep Drama, “TOBIAS,” and other 
orks of his composition (first performance in any country), on 
UESDAY EVENING next, February 13, 1866, at ST. JAMES’S 


HALL, in aid of the funds of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
HOSPITAL, 


Principal Vocalists: Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss 


Whytock, and Madame Rudersdorff, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Patey, 
and Mr. Sims Reeves. Chorus and Orchestra, 300 Performers, 
Organist, Mr. F. Archer. Coxpuctor: Mr. BENEDICT. M, 
Gounod is expected to be present. 


Sofa stalls, £1 1s.; Reserved seats, 10s. 6d.; Unreserved 


seats in Balcony and Area, 5s.; Upper balcony, 3s. To be 
had at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, of the — 
Librarians and Musicsellers, at Mr. Austin’s Ticket Office, St. 


ames’s Hall, and at the Office of the Hospital, Upper Gower- 
By Order, 
J. W. GOODIFF, Clerk to the Committec. 





For the Voice, in Two Books, each 4s. 


LAMBORN COCK, ADDISON, & CO. 


Street, London, 
MUSIC & PIANOFORTE WAREHOUSE. 





Ga” The best Instruments of every description for 
Sale or Hire. 





MR. WALLERSTEIN’S 
ORCHESTRE DE BAL. 


Patronised by 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Mr. Wallerstein had the honour of conducting the last State 
Ball at Buckingham Palace. ) 

Her Excellence The Countess Jaquet, 
His Excellency The Prince de la Tour d’ Auvergne. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Buccleuch. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Manchester. 
The Most Noble The Marchioness of Downshire. 
The Most Noble The Marchioness of Ailesbury. 
The Most Noble The Marchioness Townshend, 
The Right Hon. The Countess Cowper. 
The Right Hon. The Countess Spencer. 
The Right Hon. The Earl of Dudley. 
The Right Hon. The Vicountess Stratford de Redcliffe. 
The Right Hon. The Dowager Lady Truro. 
The Right Hon. Lady Carington. 
= Right _. = lay xniy i Beaumont. 

e on. The y Hankey. 
The Hon, Mrs. Cust. , 
The Baroness de Rothschild. 
Lady Anthony de Rothschild, 
Mrs. Manners Sutton. 
Mrs. Caledon Alexander. 
Mrs. Brinley Sheridan. 





Mr. WALLERsTEIN, encouraged by the great success that has 
attended his efforts during the last six Seasons, to introduce the 
new and ge | Dance Music of the Continent, and likewise, 
in conformity with the often-expressed wish of many of his kind 
Patrons, has, in addition to his original ‘‘ Orchestre de Bal,” 
performing exclusively foreign Music, organized a second band, 
whose repertoire will include the most popular English Dance 
Music of the day. 

In order to obtain the best facilities for the reception of the 
orders of his patrons, Mr. WaLienstgin has esi his 
Office at the Music and Pianoforte Rooms of Messrs. CramER 
& Co., 201, Regent Street. 

With the desire of affording, under the most favourable 
circumstances, an audition of the newest and best compositions 
of the best English Composers, and of the Messrs. Strauss, MM. 
Lumbye, Gung’l, Fahr' &c., Mr. Wa.iersten intends 
— his new repertoire at a Matinée Musicale early in 

en 


n. 
Performers to any number sent to any of the Kingdom. 
Mr. WALLERSTEIN, CRAMER 


INTERESTING AND IMPORTANT 
MUSICAL PROPERTIES. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
BY AUCTION at their House, 47, Leicester-square, 


W.C. (West Side), on Monday, Feb. 26, and following days. A 
62 & 63, New Bond Street, corner of Brook | collection of Miscellaneous Music from several _ private 
Libraries, and many thousand sheets of New Music from the 
stock of Messrs. Foster & King, and various Eminent Firms 
whose Stocks of plates we have recently dispersed. Also, 
Musical Instruments of various kinds, a 7-octave Grand Piano- 
forte, by Broadwood, Violins, Violoncellos, &c. 


** Consi ts of Instr ts for this sale can be received 





until the 16th inst. 


Also a collection of rare antiquarian Music, consisting mainly 


of sale duplicates from the Royal Library, Berlin, theoretical 
works, masses, motetts, &c., by authors but little known to 
Musical bibliographers, madrigals of the Elizabethan age, dc. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of two stamps. 





REGENT PIANOFORTE ROOMS. 


———— 


R. ADDISON & CO., 


PIANOFORTE MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


210, REGENT STREET, W. 


ADDISON & Co. respectfully direct atten- 
e tion to their Stock of PIANUFORTES, selected from 


the celebrated manufactories of Broadwood, Collard, Erard, 


Kirkman, &c. R. A. & Co., beg also to state that they still 
continue to manufacture Pianofortes with every modern im- 
provement, and finished with the same care and attention to 
tone and mechanism which have distinguished their Instru- 
ments for so many years. i 

R. A. & Co. let on Hire any Instrument with a view to pur- 
chase upon the Three Years’ System of Quarterly Paymente. 

A List of Prices, with designs, sent post free upon application. 


REGENT PIANOFORTE ROOMS: 210, REGENT STREET, W. 
O PROFESSORS or SINGING.—A Gentleman 


who is retiring from a very extensive and lucrative con- 
nection in London, is desirous of meeting with a —_ 
Address, in the first instance, Mr. Gzores MxrzLzs, 37, Gi 

Marlborough-street, W, 


T. MARY’S CHURH, GATESHEAD. =i 
f 0 ist who as U inh) 

are vuired at the above Church, Salary £40. For nore 

as to the duties apply by letter to S, J. Humss, Vestry 

The Cresent, Gates! 

















to Ancient 


Price 6d. 
E DEUM LAUDAMUS. a yans Bb 


Chant —_— b ee. ber Cc. A. 
Incumbent of All ta’ 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough-street. 





apniel'S) PAMPHLET ON THE TEETH 
amare ct yp 
pats: nea is ra em BO 


LIVERPOOL—134, DUKE STREET. 


American Mineral Teeth, from 


For terms, programs, &c., address to seven, 
& Co, Limited, 201, Regent Street. fifteen guineas per set, best in Europe, warranted. 
a 








OUSDEN’S IRISH PEASANTS’ SONG of 

65, ““ARE WE FAIRLY REPRESENTED,” with 
admirably executed likeness of ‘“‘The Great Px 

Mimic,” price 2s. 6d.—Crammn & Co., 


Printed Woon, of No. 201, Regent-street, in th 
ty Gees age 0 tee (ie nt Fre) 
wt Seti ees th t horn He 

F * 


ea Avans & Faunce, gee 








BRIGHTON :—5, KEW ROAD, 


“5 FECO 








